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PEIEL-E-POD 
To the Reader, 


ſume) even among the Vul- 
gar, but undcritand that 
Republique or Kingdom to 
be moſt happy, thar lives 
moſt peaceably : Yet what 
doth moſt conduce to the Welfare and Fe- 
licity of King and People, hath been long 
debated by the Ancient as well as Modern 
Philoſophers, and Politicians. 
Some are of opinion, that good Laws 
ork and frame the people to a civil lite ; 0- 
hers think it lics inthe power of good E- 
ducation : ſome imagine that ir procceds 
rom the Influence and Operation of the 
dtars upon {ublunary Bodies 3 and others, 
rom the Endeavors and Examples of good 
ings. To the laſt, we fubicribe : for rhe 
peace and iranquiliity ot aNation proceeds 
primarily from ct!;e {ſplendor of Princcly 
crtuesz whichare fo glorious and attra- 
AI _ - 


To the Koadr. 


&ive, that they do not onely incite the Sub- 
jet togaze on them, but with an extaſied 
admiration, to adore and affe& them, ſofl at 
that they are {tzmulated to an imitation, as} N 
far as inthemlies : and when Prince and} p 
People mutually labour-in the purſuit off w 
Vertue (pro viribu4, as we ſay) according toff ty 
the utmoſt extent of their ability, how can 
there chuſe but be a reſult of Unanimity, 
Peaceand Concord > To perfe& this, 'tis 
requiſite that a Senate be eleed ; whichis 
a certain number of grave, wiſe, diſcreet 
Perſons, that may hel their Soveratgn rofj ty 
pull in or flacken the reins of Government,} K 
according as 'tis judg'd convenient ; by thef| vs 
Nobility of whoſe Perſons, and the Pru-ſ d: 
dence of waoſe Conſultations, married tof tt 
the Judgement of the King, rhe quiet andf tl 
glory ot the People is infinitely promoredf *] 
and preſcrved, To which intent and pure T 
poſe, we have here deciphered 4 SAGE tl 
SENATOR, withall qualifications ren tt} 
dingto his Perteftion ; his Ofhce, Duty C 
Honour, Preferment aid Repute amongp S: 
the Ancients, as wcll as thoſe of latter fc 
Ages ; firſt aſſerting, and then proving ſj 
their neccfſi:y, and tre benefit that accrewy A 
to a Kingdom or Repndlike -from thei a 
grave and {crious Dcb2ucs tn Counſel, ang q 
thei 


To the Reader. 


their induſtrious management of political 
Aﬀairs. By ſuch Ulmion between King 


Land Council,Prince and People ; the whole 


Nation will undoubredly flouriſh with a 
perpetual Verdure, as if an immortal peace 
were cntail'd upon them and their poſteri- 
ty for ever; Laws will have their full force 
and efhicacic, as well for the puniſhment of 
Malefa&ors, as the Reward of honourable 
deſerving Perſons : Juſtice will run in its 


SÞ proper current, and not be diverted to ſini- 
ſer and baſe ends, by lucre or {clt-intereſt g 


two Hammers tliat are able ro knock a 
Kingdom 1n pieces, Learning will bc ad- 
vanced, and the Learned promoted accor- 
ding to their merit and deſert ; wit.;out 
this, no Kingdom can ſtand; take away 
the Per, and the Pike will be unne: eflary, 
'Twas the Saying of a potent Monarch, 
That, He recetued more benefit from 115 Head, 
then roving Counſellours ; tntumating thereby, 
that his Library did afford him terter 
Counſel then his Senate, Learniug and 
Senators, like Hippocrates his Twins, are 10- 
{cparable; they cannot dwell aſunders e- 
ſpecially in ſuch a one as is here deſcribed. 
And though I am ſufficiently ſcrfible, that 
a diſcour{c of thoſe Qualitics chat are re- 
quiccd in a Peric Politician, 1s, not onely 
a 


To the Reader. 


a work of great Importance , but attended} 
by a Troop of oppoſing Difficulties : Yer I - 
have endeavored to diſplay theAnctentGo-} 
vernment of the moſt famousKingdoms,Re-. 
publiques and States Popular, according to! 
the Statutes, Laws and Cuſtoms of rhe moſt; 
potent, as well as prudent Monarchs, And 
my hopets, (though my 1mbecility can lay 
no claim to merit) that my earneſt defire to! 
promote the publick good, will plead my 
excule ; and 1 am confident, there is no per- «© 
fon that is unprejudiced,if commonly cour-! 
reous, but will accept of my humble De-! 
voirsz which is the very highth of the Au-} 
thors Deſires ; who at this preſent hath no? +- 
more to ſay, but bid thee, Reader, F 
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a Qmne tulitpunFum,qut miſcuit utile dglcr,.. 


C'y :- 6 : 
Foc ( if 1-may be" a'comperent Judge) 
there is no Science accompanied with mgrey ; 
delight r6 rhe Student, or benefit to the? 
Commonwealth ,into which he 1s 1incor-! 
porared, than that of Government : where-} y 
fore being ſufficiently convinced, , all” de 
ehe tranſa&tions of a well-regulated State} m 
aremanaged by folid-reaſony-tmature-delisy ac 
beration,and ſound judgement, not by way rg 
vering opinion, uncertain fate, or fanta- 
ſtique forrune z I have made.the original of 
Senators, their dury, dighity, internal an 
external qualifications, the Theme ot 
which I intend to expatriate in general i 
this firſt Book :. But more” particularly 1 
this Chapter, of the ial con of thel 
inſtitution or'creation, For the perfc 
mance of that rask which I have voluntari 
ly impoſed upon my (elf, I have dived inte 
the depth of civil knowledge,and frietty 
to the 4rcdns of Philoſophy cncal 


whatſoever hath been related, . pennee 


experimentally known heretofore, CR lig 


by Academick Learning, Parliaments tf m 
Commonweals, Policy 1n Government, & ac 
Hiſtory, | 


4% Iv let 
But 
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'Burto begin : Manzthe peric&ion of the 
... | Creation, was not made a Citizen or In- 
"4 habitant of this \Vorld only, but Lord Pa- 
*)7 ramount over all Creatures that have a be- 
Y ing within che compats of, the terreſtrial 

& Globe: This authority and digpity was, 
r-" conferred upon him by the ſupreme Gos 
e-> vernour of Heaven and earth, who hath 
all deſcended fo far below his ſacred Self,as ro 
ue make him his Co-partner in Government, 


1 adorning him with divine underſtanding 
fa. tothe tnrent,, that the Scepter of this ter- 
ta rene. Empirc, anay.;be (wayed by his Rea- 
Of fon, and Counſel, The cauſe-of this' co- 
NE unzton of Government between: God- and 
ot Mappeocecds from Reaſon ;. which being 
1 perfect, makes Man capable of imitating 
19 Almightineſs ; {ochac it appears, there is a 
C kind of- near alliance or conſanguinity be- 
Ooty tween the Creator and the Creature, who 
ſamerimes is made God's Vicegerent upon 
earth: yet without divine aſiſtancegno rea- 
299 ſon or.counſcl can be termed good, orper- 
wal fcc 2 'For, the ſecd of this glimmering re- 
© {cmblance of a Deity planted in Man, if it 

D light'on fertile ground, and that happen to, 
i mcer with good culture, produceth a crop 
> according to-the expectation of the Coar- 
"4 leftial Planer ; : otherwiſe, ir is like corn 
Buy | C 2 calk 


* 
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caſt itito a barten ſoyl 3 whoſe produ& is 

nothing bur brambles, thorns, or thiſtles, 7 
Thos theh Man being reduced to a ſenſe or a 
feeling of thoſe ſparks of divinity that lie” 
latent ih him, ſhould be wrought toa per-* 
ſwaſion, that he hath the Chara@er or! 
12a of a Deity in his mind ; the impreſſi- 
of of rhe Crearot's holy Image ſtamped | 
on his ſoul ; and ought thereupon to be ſo 
induſtrious in the employment of his ra-: 
lent,” and the management of his affairs," 
that his ations may ſpeak htm worthy, in" 


= 
hn A fe amwaccs © .cﬀA LA 


ſome ſenſc, of fo heavenly a favour beftow-! - 
ed on him. Yet, though he be made God's! , 


aſſociate '('as it were ) he muſt returns 
him 'the glory, ro whom it properly and: 
primarily belongs ; and acknowledge all} 
authority to flow from him, as from the! 
Fountain : For, as brate Animals are nor! 
governed 'by Animals, but by an Herdf-? 
man; no more can Man Tule or govern; 
Man,withour the'affiſtance and prore&ion®? 
of Providence divine, And ſhould any? 
man beſo forgidly ignorant, or atheiſt ical- 
ly prophane, as roundertake the G6vern- 


metitof any Country or Nation, wittiout 
divine knowledge or afſiftance ; it maſt nes 
ceflatily follow, that that State, Common- 
wealth, or Kingdom, and every Member 
thereof, | 


Chap.1i. ' SEtxnaroR. 5 
thereof, be implunged into an: Ocean of 
{ miſery and infelicity : For, itis in vaingg 
S.* build upon the imagined welfare of a 
or ; State, or Kingdom, it God be not the Pro- 
* ecor and Patron thereof, lt is then as 
T-* conſpicuous as the Meridian Sun, that all 
Or vertue, wiſdom and goodneſs owes its Orj- 
h- ginal co God ; which did inftigate the pur- 
ed blind, or rather pure-blind Heathen, that 
ſo : had only the ruſh-candle of Nature, tp 
a-* conſecrate publike Temples. xo Vertue, 
55% Faith, Concord, Wiſdom, Peacc,Q&c. And 
i? if Owgd the Ethnick durſt be (o bold, well 
v-" may we then 4 foytior; affirm, and main- 
1's) cain, 


nd Eft Deus in nobts,agitante caleſcimus illo ; 
al : Spiritw hic ſacre lumina mentis habet, 


ot? Tris therefore our duty to endeavour the 
2 deſerving a more noble title than that of 
ft? meer Man,gand trenuouſly ro labour in the 
0M! purſuit of Underſtanding,thatflics a higher 
NY! pitch, than cither humanity or morality 
MI-) dareaſpireunto; that fo, if poſſible, we 
-$ may ſurpaſs all our Anceſtors, and live ac- 
ut cording to the dictates of that which hath 
EY) the greateſt ſupremacy in us, vis. Reaſon; 
n"Iby verrue whereof, we are mgde ſcn{iblc 
er} i C 3 of 
of, | 
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of a Deity, know how to exerciſe Vertue, | 
embrace that which is good, and avoid | 
what 1s evill : this 1s that which endows a * 
man with the qualifications of Wiſdom, 
Valour, and Juſtice ; by this we are able | 
to diſcern, that the terreſtrial Globe is ' 
wheel'd about by divine wiſdom ; itis this 5 
that makes a man Noble, a Hero : which : 
was the reaſon that the Lacedzmonians ' 
impoſed the title of Gods upon thoſe per- 
ſons,thar were judged to move in the high-| 
eſt ſphear of underſtanding z hom:zes de me-: 
Lore luto, men ofa more noble allay, than: 
dull mud-wall'd man can boaſt of : Nay,; 
Homer deifies Hefor in this enſuing Di-* 
ſtich : | 


Non hominis certe mortals filiiUle 
Eſſe videtur;ſed drutno ſemine natus, ; 
Sothat we may maintain ( withour being! 
Paradoxical) that that man, who is gul- 
ded by ſolid reaſon in all his words and: 
ations, 1s quaſi ſemt-dews inter mortales ;, i 
Demi-god among men. | 
Now, of ſuch repute is a Sage Senator, 
or grave Coufcllor ; who hath reaſon fot 
his Cynoſuce, and wiſdom his coadjurrell 
in all undertakings. Such. perſons are { 
neceſſa 
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| neceſſary in Commonwealth, that they: 


can by no means be omitted or left our : 
For, the King being but a ſingle nerſon, 
cannot have an eye unto all the tranſaCti- 
ons of his Kingdom ; beſides, ſomtimes ir 
happens, that he is ſeduced from the con- 
duQ of reaſon, by ycilding to his aftcCti- 
ons, or flackning the reins of his appetite 
and licentiouſneſs ; and the rude multi- 
rude, being ignorant,is altogether uncapa- 


- ble of that underſtanding, or knowledge. 
* Yer the Senate, elected according to tle 
' Lawof the Land, and compacted or made 
: Uupof vertuous, ſobcr, grave, diſcrcer per» 
{ ſons, do from their place, as from a Pharos, 


or Watch-tower, look about them , and 
provide all things requiſite for the diſcreet 


; and well regulating of the State wherein 


they live ; preventing all mutinies, ſediti- 
ons and diflentions that the rebellious rab- 


 bledurſt any waies attempt : Ot ſuch grear 
j-. uſe and neccflity are they, and.chat not on- 


ly to the King, but the people alſo ; like 
unto the vital part of mans foul, which re- 
ſiding in the heart, enliveneth and quic- 


| kens that which partakes of Reaſon, and is 


ſituated in the head : and a Monarch thar 
is guided by rhe advice andicounſeclot a 
grave Senate rules his Kingdom pruceat- 

C 4 ve 


T The Sage” Bobk't? 
ly,and governs itdiſcreetly. For, as reaſor? | an 
inall her proceedings,makes uſe of the ſet-' | ex 
vice of the ſenſes ; yet ſhe alone deter- | ha 
mines,and deſerves the greateſt honour arid | C 
eſteem : ſo a Prince, though he admirof } x; 
Re 
of 
of 


Counſel, is to be judged the” wiſeſt 5 and 
ts uncontroulable in all his a&ions : 'for'ir 
is a Maxim among us, that The King tan ds 
0 wrong, And as the hand diſtinguiſhed 
into fangers is thereby ſtrengrhned , and | o1 
made the more apt to lay hold on any | « 
thing z ſo he thar governerth with the aid # K 
and aſſiſtance of Counſel, ſhall manage all * þ, 
affairs with the greater conſideration and } w 
New wins Their original did proceed from | þ 

he benefit thar it was imagined would ac- | te 
crue tothe Commonwealth, whereot they * a 
were members, by their couhſcl: And al- | Þ 
though they, that firſt aſſembled men into a 
Cicies, who before like Savages, ranged 0- * {, 
ver the woods, and inhabited the x 70 'h 
diſperſedly, without either Law or Order, | 
firſt gained the Title of Kings ; yet that | 
courle alone could not make them under- | 
ſtand the dutitul Allegiance they owed un- | 
to their Soveraign : wherefore percciving, | 
that when they were civilized, and reduced 
from their: brutality, the authority of a 
Angle Perſon was nor of ſufficiency A+ 
and | 


jm——wy 


| 
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Chap.t. Stxnaror- 9 
and check them in the full career of their 
exotbirancies, they judged it convenient to 
have aſſiſtance from ſerious and grave 
' | Counſelors : which we find performed by 
' | Romulus the Proto-bafilews,or firſt King of the 
\ | Romans z who ſuppoſing the Government 
: | of a ſingle Perſon without a Senate to be 
| | perilous and unſafe , made a Convocation 
| | of 100 Senators, who out of reſpec to their 
| | gray heads, and grave underſtandings,ob- 
/ | rainedthe name of Patres. Theopompus alſo, 
1 * King of Spayta, trod the ſame path ; For, 
{ * heconſtitured the Ephoy:,and inveſted them 
d | with eminent authority ; whereat his wife 
a * being offended, was ſo pragmarical as to 
- | tell him, That he hadderogared from his 
y © dignity, andclipt the wing of his enſuing 
- | Poſterity, by diminiſhing cheir aurhoriry 


© } and ſupremacy : Bur he replied, like him- 
)> * ſelf, That the Counſel and gravity of a Se- 
ts | nare would fortific his Kingdom,and be in- 
r, : ſtead of a Bulwark againſt the impious 
machinations and plots of rebellious Sub- 
T- } jets, Whereby it is appatenmt, that Mo- 
n- } narchs firſt embraced Counſellors out of 
g, | neceſſity : and all rational men are of opi- 
ed | pion,that rhoſe Stare-rranſa&tions are moſt 
| a | firmand (olid,thar are digeſted by the wiſ- 
rb | domeof a Parliament, «re they come roa 
nd ; publike 
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publike birth, Now, I call that a Patljay Pt 
ment, or.Senate, which by Royal Authoyf th 
rity, and.the gencral conſent of the whole Ir 
Nation,ts freely elected, and conſtituted,rof pe 
adviſe and govcrn the State; and conſe ſt; 
quently, a Senator,or Parliament-man, u} N 
one lawfully choſen into the number off m 
thoſe that are authorized to fir at the helm)! ct 
and fteer the Ship of Srate, And ir hath} n 
evcr been obſerved, that they were alwaic? fc 
the moſt grave, diſcreet, and noble ſort off 
Subjects z becauſe there 15 no Soctety o 

Men, or Nation, how barbarous and bru. 

tiſh ſocver, but will voluntarily and hou u1 


ally conſent, that the Government ſhouldÞ 
be impoſed upon,and reſt in thoſe perſons 
that are vertuous ; and: think ir juſt and} 
reaſonable toobey them.Norare thereany 
ſo fit to govern,as the ancient, experienced 
which are uſually choſen ;, becauſe others 
either chrough want of marurity or expert; 
ence, are uſually withdrawn by their juve-y 
nile phancies,and recreations,from ſuch ſe-! 
rious places of authority : but a grave 
Counſellor is not diſturbed or diſcompo- 
ſed with extravagant affeQions, tranſpor- 
ted by appetite,or inveigled by yourh ; but 
by Reaſon dire&ed, by Counſel fortified} 
and by Age made perftet, And "Inn 

| lo! 
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lia4 Philoſophers maintain, that in all things 
there are three degrecs ; Grear, Small, and 
Indifterent: And that is judged the moſt 
perie&, that participates.of, cither, and 
ſtands in an Equilibrium between two : 
x! Now, the Senator ftanding as a mean or 
- off moderator between the King and People, 
Im,” the Monarch and his Subje&s z may be the 
arly more intimately acquainted wich the pcr- 
is feftion of all things; and ſtudy what 1s 
t off the Office of a King, and the duty ard Al- 
legiance of a Subjet z with the Rights, 
u Properties,Libertics, and Laws appertain- 
y ing to both z and ſo adviſe them according- 
, 


d ly ; that che King may not turn tyrannical 
7 for wantof Counſel, nor the people tran- 
| ſcend the bounds of a moderate becoming 
liberty : Therefore he muſt of neceſſity be 
a man of excellent endowments,a clear in- 
relle&, anda piercing underſtanding, to 
dive into the 1ntricacies of Government, 
3 Scypiofaich, That as the end of Mariners, 
- and their laborious endeavours, tends to 4 
> ſafearrival into the intended Haven the. 
>} Phyſicians skill and arr is employcd for the 
-# recovering and preſcrving health in his dt- 
ſtempcred Patients ; and rhe Captains va- 
lour levels at victory : So the happineſs of 
; Subjects, their glory, lite, and liberty 
ſhould 
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fhould be the ſumma totalis, or chicfeſt en; 
that our Counſellor ſhould aime art ; a 
which he mnft labour to preſerve, main. 
tain and augment, by his induſtry and en; 
deavour,to the utmoſt extert of his ability; 
and leave no ſtone unturned for the benet 
of the Republick,of which he is a Member,} 
Nor is it my deſign here in this Treatiſe to} 
broach any new-fangled opimion,like thofe? 6 
that are hatchrt in the brains of our Phana." 
tick Regicides ; or to phancie a Chimera,; __ 
or make my brain the womb or 1424 of an}! 
Utopian Counſellor,that can only be ima-! | 

ined,and-not found 7 eſſe ( as Plato did in} ,; 
is Commonwealth,and C:cero in his Ora-! Of 

tor) but my diſcourſe ſhall tend to,and end? 
ina relation and deſcription of ſuch Per-! 
ſons as have liv'd herecolbrecand citrea omnul 
controverſie aleam, may be hereafter, And 
as divine Plato compoſed, and reduced. all 
thoſe things into order,that'might conduce 
to the felicity of his City, or Republick 
the ſame courſe will we take in the Cha- 
racer of onr Counſellor : wherefore per- 
ſwade your ſelf to be arrived ar,or come to 
ſome famous Emporium, or Piazza ; where- 
unto all perſons, of all Nations, Countries 
and Cines repair ; and we will diſrobe 
every fingle perſon of ſome Vertue, Law, 
Cultome, } 
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# Cuſtome,or Qualification, that ſhall ſeem 
:n8 moſt advantagious and beneficial to our 
x enterprize z and therewith make up oup 
i Sage Senator, Grave Counſc)lor, or Per-. 
£4 fe& Politician : that they, who for the fu- 
. | ture are inveſted with ſuch emipent digni- 
© ty and authority, may imitate our Serator, 
! and endeavour to be adotned wich _ 


a. enſuing qualikcarions, 1s JWT30 

'a,: _ p—_ hn | F _ —_— —_— 
an. bib OISENIES 

a 4 : : '© H LA P. I L: ; 'y 


ul the diverſs ty.of Man s zature, in general, 


al hd of thei Parentage and Ls 4 4 
rv. Senator 12 poRcular, 2&1 1 þ 


= Ti: Hereis nothing pack plone* a thar, 
= : Power , ,amang many, 


$, hath conferr'd that of Reaſgn, 
or , tothe end that by yvemue there+, 
of, he may pry into the natune gf Cceleſtts, 
al;as well 'as Terreſtrial bodyes 5 and thete- 
by honour FeVerence;A nd agere. the Crea-, 
tor. 
—" | Now,he that is ſenſible of the gifs of God, 
> [2nd the benefits of-Naturez,apd doth, both. 
by contemplation and ation, employ this 
ſupernatural gift, lowly {Apes the D ity, 
an 
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and thereby reſembles: him, as much as 
comes within the compaſs: of mortality. 
Bur, they that contrary to Nature, and thej t 
cnd of their Creation, indulge their geni-F n 
ns, delighting themſelves :in ſenſuality, } r 
neglc&ing,/ or- totally 'deſerring Reaſon ; | | 
Facte tantum homines ſunt ,' non amms 3. carry|| 
only che-onrward afpea or complexion of | 
a Man; becauſe they are deſticure of: ns! h 
morg noble endowments. _ 

Hence ariſeth the variety of mens na-} i 
tures and diſpoſitins,".qr rather conditi-J tl 
ons : for, ſome are born Free,Noble, Wile, | 
and with an aptitude to govern ; ochers,} N! 
Vaſſals; Rufticks, Ideots; predeſtinated ro} Tr 
ſcrvicude and bondage All Societies of 
men, being willing and ready to ſubmit rof. 
che Governitient of the more grave - Iii 
wiſe;* promoting,  andaetumulating bl- 
r6ttts/on thetn,and' Offices, with reverence 
dd reſpe& ftiitable ro their deſerving graul 


vhey a tnderflanding. \ || 
- *Plato 15- of opinion, that- God. in mans 
firtCreation;did'by his omniſcience ſo-or-} tO 
der ir, that in the generation of thoſe char £1 
stc deftir'd-and adapted:to govern , he} <h 
tath diftill'd ſome drams of gold in their ot! 
compoſition :and in them chat are ro affift} M! 
Kings and Superiours by theit deliberate} 1c 
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counſel,and matrre advice, ſilver ; but the 
Nature of. Peaſants and Mechanicks is 
e| rempered with Braſs and Tron. Which fi- 
- rhilfrade the Philoſopher extends to the 
| manners,nature, and capacitie of wan. 
For, although every man naturally defi- 
| teth;that rhe iflue of his loyns may reſem- 
: | ble him ; yer ſometimes, though ſeldom, it 
is. happens: conttary to his expblidtion : for 
: Gold ſometimes producerh Silver, a more 
1} inferiour metal. Therefore it is requiſite, 
j.} that'a Prince ſhould be capable of under- 
e, | Randing the'natnral diſpoſition and incli- 
$8 nition ot hisRoyal Off- ſpring, char their 
| Tron may-be tonverced 1nto 'the Gold of # 
more noble diſpoſition : 'but; if neither 
good: Education, Documents not Preceprs 
can bperare'upon their inclinarions,ſo as to 
caiiſea Meramorphoſis,or'Tranſmutation; 
rheGoverment muſt be transferr*dro thoſe; 
auf whoſe wiſdome renders them'more ca 
©| ble* For, irhath been progrioſticared, and 
-| theevent hath'been cx perimentally known 
| to ſucceed ee. ro the' Prediftion 
1| *Tharthey chat ate ruled by i ignorant, Me- 
chanick Governours, come roru ine,dc {tru- 


| misforcunes; it'ts requiſite, that our Coun: 
e feltor be a natural Subjc& of thar place or 


Coun- 
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Gountry where he governeth ; no: faryfen 
reigner : of the ſame Coumry, becaulel a 
that birthand being do not only: obligeabug to 
induce a man to believe, that it is konouray ou 
ble, juſt, and requiſice tor him to ſpend higfþr 
bloud in defence thereof, , when occaſion isfan 
oftercd : Dulce & decorum eſt pro patria me#izhio 
Ic is a ſweet and comely thing to die farhv; 
ones. Count And how. can it be thatk vet 
any man, .0 od inkes conſtitution ſoeyeryſ n, 
ſhould nor. afte&t that place wherein, hizkat 
Parcnts,, Neighbours, Fricnds, and Allies ry 
refide ; and, that Country to which he js p 
indebred for his Lite, Name, and Honour —_— 
and every thing elſe.thar iscicher for. dery 
light or neceſſity > Nox zohes em ati ſuiNe 
mew ( faith.the Orator ;) ſed patrie 3; Quthhe;, 
Country challeogerh = greateſt parc Officur 
us. And it is moſt certain, that Nagpr . FF 
hach ſo deeply rooted the afteQion ro hey pe 
gative place in the mindot man, that, ne 
vet was any;good Subje tLMOrQus,, Pr Y - 
willing to lay down his lite, and hazargſmic 
his fortunes in her defence, it neceſſity rc 
quired Nay, it hath been ſo prevalent, that) ; 
the moſt impious and unnatural perſon 
that endeavoured the ſybverfion of .rhe 

ce of their nativity , the very ſight. afThc 
their native foyl hath prevented their cruelly. 

Enter 
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Tf enterprize. Veturia did diflwade her Son 
ef Marti befieging Reme, only by reducing 
Who his memory the love and reſpe& he 
Afought to bear to his natural Country g 
Whbranding him with the name of impious 
Sfand audacious, tor being ſo highly ambi- 
#4ftious, as to diſturb the quiet of that Ciry 
Alkwncrein he was begor and educated ; alto- 
atwerher unmindful of his Wite, Children, 
and friends that remained there, $o no- 
Wikable was the piety of Ye:uria to her Coun- 
try, and nolets was that oft her Son in for- 
Spiving ir; wiiich had been fomewhar in- 
Wgratctul ro him ar chat time, rhrough the 
F&ruclty of the Tribunes perſecuting the 
obility. Sertorizs alſo entreated Pom- 
UB: and Metelly ro endeivour the pro- 
Aurcement of his revocation ; alledging,thar 
ethe took 1t for a greater piece of honour ro 
YBHhave the name of an obſcure Roman Citi- 
Een, than that of Emperour 1n any other 
+ place of the habitable World, VVell then 
I\mnight Naſo fling, 
re 
I Neſcio qua natale ſolum dulcedine cunfas 
Ducity& 1mmemores 101 ſintt eſſe ſut. 


q he Obligation that devoteth and bindeth 


jus to our Country, is great, upon this ac- 
or D count 3 
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count z becauſe our goods, perſons and forg.. . 
tunes are therein contained. Pythagori a 
( as 1t1s reported by divine Plats) judgee . 
ira crime of as deep a dye, to be guilty oF... 
ingratitude to the place of ones nativity, o 
as tO Ones own Mother, to whom we a 
indebted for being : Nor can there be at 
offence fo hainous, but the afteion to © 
native Country ſhould allay and mitigate 
Our Counſellor muſt be of natural birth, 
no Forreiner; becauſe their counſel or ad 
vice is thought and accounted ſuſpicio 
and dangerous ; which was the reaſon tha. 
mov'd the Athenians not only to exclue 
ſtrangers from their Council, but todri 
them out of their Cites, leſt they ſhoul 
aſpire at the dignity of Magiſtracy, ar 
1nſtigate or work upon the minds of Cits 
zens, 1o as to perſwade them to Innovatil 
on; and fo mutation of Laws, Cuſton! 
and manners might enſuc, and conſequent? 
ly Seditions and Rebellions: Which mez 
tiod the Venetians have diligently ol 
ſerved; for, it is their ſtudy and they; 
whole induſtry, to prevent their ſitting th; 
mong them in Council, leſt they intrudmſhq1 
under a falſe name or title, ſhould arrivethy; 
dignity and eminency in the Republice, 
Beiides, it is requiſite he be of th&Nobili 
t 
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Fy ; begotten of honeſt Parents ; becauſ© 
TM oneſt parents produce honeſt children» 
>For the moſt part, He muſt be of the 
/ $umber of noble and free Citizens, who 
Tfumes his title trom that Nobility that 
AÞwes its original to Vertue 5 which ;he 
may partly challenge as his own, and part- 
yas his Anceſtors, They therefore that 
Arc nobilitared and adorned with their, 
wn peculiar vertues, as well as with thoſe 
df their Predeceſſors,merit eſteem, preter- 
nent, honour and fame, above all others, 
nd are to be highly reverenced ;, and the 
eaſon is, becauſe that Vertuovus and good 
MParents, have a generous, good, verruous 
2UEnd noble Iſſue : according to the Lyrick 
bo " oct, 
nu 
any Fortes fortibus creantur,@& bonis, 
ons Eſt i jumentis,eft in equis Patyun 
* Pirtw, nec imbellemferaces 
my Progenerait aquile columbam. 


neNow ( as Ariſtotle affirmeth ) that perſon 
= That comes of a noble race, is the ſtem of a 
Moble ſtock, and hath the affluence of For- 
'C:Sune accompanicd with Vertue, hath arri= 
lick ed to the apex or pericction, the, very 
Wuintcſſence of truc Nobility, But, be- 

l D 2 cauie 
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cauſe it is a rarity to find one perſon ador: be 
ned with them all; Vertue alone can by her ,, 
owh right and property #obtl:tare viros, Ayj 1 
for revenues,large acres, {pectous 8 ſpaciy .. 
ous Mannors, but no manners, and the hc oy 
nour that we challenge from our Anceſtory; 
without vertue, they are fo far from bein gif 
ornaments, that they prove a diſparageF#- 
ment and'a ſtain to the Owner, Such per pic 
{ons render the name of their Predeceſlory,; 
obſcure; And through the vices of thei, 
Poſteriry,are enrombed in the grave of obs ye 
livion : Therefore it is better to aſcend thK;c 
top of Nobility by a man's own vertuſþj, 
( {airhrhe fluent Orator ) than to be oY New 
ted for the opinion concetved of his 
ceſtors ; becauſe the Beginner of Nobilin,;, 
deſerves moſt praiſe and applauſe, He ; 
that is che off-ſpring of a noble Family,di1.. 
ſerves honour and eſteem undoubredlſc, 
with this proviſo, that he make ir the Buif,.. 
and End of his Endeavours and Induſtry,t 
cqual,if not excel, the Vertues of his Pjj + 
rents and Predeceſlors, and to gain unt 
himſelf more vertuous and glorious Attn 
bures. And infinitely are they to be comor. 
mended that do ſo for they are ſo far frolſfieſe 
obſcuring the Fame and Renown of thelthar 
Fore-fathers, that they add a molt reſple! 
de 


”; 
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| dent luſtre to it by their own vertne yer 
T4 verdant and bloſſoming. The Law of the 
a xbedzars is worthy of commendation ; for 
| they enacted, that thoſe children that did 
lead a debauched life,nor imitating the ver- 
0):ves of their Parents, ſhould be ureerly dif- 
Tinhericed, and their Lands by a Deed of 
Igoifc frecly diſpoſed of to the moſt vertyous 
>TFof the Racc or Family. Ir is anoffice of 
Mpicty, to leave unto Poſterity a demonſira- 
tion of our gratitude and thanktulneſs to 
our Anceſtors, whoſe heirs we are, not on- 
ly of their external ſubſtance, ( the goods 
of fortune, I mean) but of their virtue, 
plory,and renown : which is the rrue inhe- 
France, and the beſt of all terrene poſſefſi- 
ns, For, 'tis nota ſtately rr” ya 
ithin with coars ot Arms, -and badges 
dt the honour of others, nor rhe vaſt uns 
»UFncaſurable pieces of Land :belonginy 
Fhereunto,but Vertue,that Nobilitates As 


Juyensl ings, i»: "rt BEES ) 
Y ol 146" 
Vi) Tota licet veteres exornent undique cere 
- 7 Atria, Nobilitas ſola eit,atque unica virtu. 
- Sn | | 
Donor, whereſoever Vertue is reſident, it 
rofleſerves more ample commendation 
nFhan Fortune can lay claim to, becauſe ſhe 
= D 3 rejuſcrh 
vl 
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refuſeth none,but may be by every one ems! 
braced ; ſhe dwels in the homely Peaſatits? %* 
Cortage, as well as in the Princes ſtately! * 
Palace; and we find the Sun-bak'd Peaſant! 1 
adorn'd with rufſet-honeſty,when the gau-! rl 
dy fantaſtick Lord'oft-times is fo vitious} © 
that he is a ſtranger both to vertue and 
honeſty, Cleanthes was a poor water? 
drawer; and, though his outſide might; 
feem rough-hewn, and he deſpicable an# 
contemprible to one whoſe ſight prices n& 
farther than the external part : yer his min 
was refin'd,and his intelle& ennobled with 
{uch faculties as will ſpeak him Man, to : fic 
underſtanding perſon, maugre all the toray&c 
and violence of! Poverty or Fortune : Nag4» 
did Vertue find Platonoble, but made hinF' 
ſo. Andirt is moſt certain, that from Bond 
men Kings:have deſcended, and the off": 
ſpring ot 'Kings hath been enſlaved : ſud 
revolutions; Jong tra@ of time, by thea (P02 
ſtance of fickle torrune, doth j roduce : fofÞ® 
according to the Poet, hit 


- St fortuna volet,fles de Rhetore Conſul; | 29) 
St wolet hec eademsfies de Conſule Rhetor, 
| Ext -s ,"OEC 
 Upand down, 
Kiſs and frown, i 
Fortune is no ſtate at all, Vai 
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m4 Was not Agathocles from a Potter ad- 
tire! vanced tothe Throne > VV hat Heroes were 

ely. Romulus, Tullus, Hoſtilims, Tarquinini Priſcu, 
an: and the whole Race of the Romans, more 
an. than others > Of mean pens all, not 
gl 4tavis regibu editi, Hearken to Juveral,and 
and} he will give you the ſame information : 

ters 

ohe, Ettamen ut longe repetas, —_— revoltas, 
©O © . R : } | / 

ant Nomen ab infami gentum dedaris' Aſyls. 


S NG 
& {VVho therefore may be termed noble > He 
viatbat by nature 15 made verruous, and quali- 
» aafied or adorned with the attribute of wiſ- 
oradom. Morcover, as the exerciſe of our 
Natqualities is various, fo are the degrees of 
higSNobility. The Noblliry of private per- 
zndons, that lead a contemplative lite only, 
offnay be called Philoſophical Nobility ; bur 
ud&he ſame in thoſe chart gain glory and re- 
agown by their ſage and wiſe Counſel in 
.{-&ehalf of the Commonwealth,or that ma- 
ifeſt themſelves ftour and valiant in ma- 
naging war for the defence of their Coun- 
Fry, 1s rermed Civil Nobility, Toe force 
. pndethicacy of this Nobility extends to Po- 
ſteriry, and engravesor makes monument un 
re perennis 5 That is, armour of proof a- 
\Þ31nlt the iron teeth of time, Guod rec 
IN; D 4 Jovuts 
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Fouts ira, nec 19nts, Nec poterit ferruni, nec ya) 
edax abolere vetuſias. By theſe enligns of Py 
Fame and vertue, men are ({timulated and} gr 
ſpurredon to imitate and exceed the vertue [ 
of all their Predecefſors. And as in every} w 
Republick there are two kinds of Time, re 
the one of Peace, and the ot::er of War; 
ſo the Citizens are of two forts ; the one} 
fitted for Peace, and the otier adapted for} 
Wear : The former by Arms doth enlarge 
the Territories and bounds of his native 
Country, or at leaſt detend tizem from the 
invaſ10n of forraign enemies ; the other by 
wiſe counſel and grave advice doth rulg 
and preſerve it inviolable. Wherctore, &: 
Commonwealth ſhould be compoſcd < 
theſe two forts of men : for, as in the 
nagement and proceedings of State-aftairy 
action followeth conſultation, and is ink 
riortoit'z ſo thoſe perſons, by whoſe mz 
ture counfel and deliberate advice t 
Commonwealth was quietly, peaceab 
and diſcreetly governed, were of great 
eſteem than thoſe that enlarged the Co 
fines thcreof by War and Arms, Hom 
the Prince of Grzcian Poets, producet 
Azamemnon, {aying, He could fooner (v 
prize and ſubjugate che Ciry of Troy byt 
auvice of ten Neſtoys or #lyſes,than by t 

a valo 
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ecfvalour of twice as mary Ajaces or Achilles, 
of Pyrrbus likewiſe was heard touſe this ex- 
id} preſſion frequently, That Cireas by His e- 
ueſ loquence had won more Cirics, than he 
Ty} with all his men of War had ever conque- 
ae,# red. Bur, he that excelleth in wiſdom and 
r:;} martial knowledge, deſerves the Crown 
nef and honour above all : and though, as we 
jorf ſaid before, it is Vertue that makes a man 
r2e Noble, without the additional rictes of 
11G Fortune z yer 1t is rcquitite our Counſellor 
the ſhould be wealthy ; becauſe thereby he 
rb may be able ro ſupply his Country, if 
© compelled to wage war z for money 15 the 
ſinews and ftrength of war. But good'edu- 
cation, (aict Plato, is'the batis and founda- 
a9 tion of folid wiſdom''and prudence. -/-Ir is 
ry therefore requiſite, that from 'rheir tender 
# years they be inſtru&ed in all things thar 
$ conduce ito: the accompliſhment of- man, 
* chaabulis,as we fay, even from the cradle 
and {wartiing clouts,for then arethey moſt 
q apt roinibibe and' fuck in the moſi'whole- 
ſome Precepts-thar--ſhall be exhibited unto 
them': for then az1ma'eſt quaſi talule raſa, 
like a blank or piece of-ckean white paper, 
capable of any vertuous or roble impre ſlt- 
on, Andas it behoveth a Republick to be 
Ttored with knowing Subjects, fo- ought 
they 
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they to be diligent in their education, andf} g 
provide them good Tutors, that may in ke 
ſtru them, and chalk them out the way off [e 
Vertue, For, as a good husbandman dilt-? C 
gently pruneth his plants, and loppeth offf re 
the ſuperfluous branches, when the ſeaſon? tj 
requires it,that they may grow the faſter} tc 
ſo the Commonwealth, that may juſtly bes i; 
termed the Parent and houſewife of Sub-! y 
jeas, ought to be extraordinary diligent to} n 
provide tor the careful and vertuous ednca-} og 
tion of youth, by lopping oft the ſuperflu,} q 
ous branches of vice, and engrafting themp! 1; 
on the ſtock of Vertue, The Lacedemonts} w 
4s uſed ro ele& Magiſtrates our of the} 
number of rheir grave, wiſe and ſober Ci-# 
tizens,and call them publike Tutors, which} 
mighr ſerve to educate and train up their 
age. mg ; and were alwaies reverenced} 

y them, being judged verruous men in a- 
&ion, and well skill'd in military diſci-} 
pline, , And the ancient Romans were as? 
{trit_ and careful in this point of educati- | 
On, as the Lacedzemonians. Cato was ſo! 

diligent in the nurture and education of þ 
his Son, that he diſdained not to receive 
him into his tuition, and take him into his 
pupillage or guardianſhip as foon as ever 
ripene(s of age had fitted him for inſtruQi- | 
OD. | 
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nd} on, And although at that very time he 
1ny kept Chilo the Grammarian, and one excel- 
' off lent inthatarr, in his houſe, to inſtruct his 
lt-? Children,yet he had nor permiſſion to cor- 
off! red them, but thar was lete to the diſcreti- 
on? tion of the Father, Beſides, he di{dained 
T3 to be engaged to a School-mafter for the 
be# inſtruction of his Children altogether ; 
b-! wherefore he taught them the Laws, man- 
to? ners and Cuſtomes of his own as well as 
a-} other Nations ; as alſo, how to dart, han- 
1wE dle his Arms, ſwim, ( which was ancicnt- 
2m} ly much in cſteem; for, Ariſtotle when he 
2651 would (ct forth an abſolute Dulmaz or 1g- 
he  BlrO0y {airh, ATE per PotiTE VPdppuaTas he could 
-1-# neither read nor ſwim, and to endure 
ch borh hear and cold, that be might be har- 
21rf dened and ſeaſoned for any enterprize; 
ed} Befides, he penn'da Hiſtory with his own 
a-# hands, and committed it to the peruſal of 
c-# his Son, that he might therein ſec and un- 
as} derſtand .cthe heroick deeds and a&tions of 
i-| hisAnccſtors, and be infirudted in the arr 
ſo} of Government, He never ſpake any un- 
of # clean. or:-paſſionaxe word before his Son, 
ve } but was. as circumſpe in his language, as 
15 | iftthe Veſtal Virgins or Prieſts were 1n pre- 
er | fence; obſerving that ancient rule, 


Nil 
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Nil difta fe dumifaftuve bac limina tangat | 
Intra que puer Cft wo— | 


And this was the ceconomique or dome-| 


ſtique diſcipline of Cato, and of the major 
partof the Romans, eſpeciaily of the bet- 
ter (ort, in the education of their Chil- 
dren. In like manner the Philoſophers of 
Greece compoſed plaies for the inſtruction 
of youth ; which 1s preſcrved to this ver 

day among us, ( though that cultome for 
ſome years was almoſt obſolete and our of 
Nh oe Nor were they only capable of 
mdoGrinating, or laying down the tenets 


that are neceſſary to a happy and good life, ! 


bur they were of ability to inſtru in the 


Laws and manner of Government : Yea; | 


this our preſent Age hath ſome Seminaries 
of Learning and Vertue (according tothe 


Grecian cuſtome) the Llniverſities of Cam | 
bridge and Oxford, (though lately ready to | 


expire, and almoſt demoliſhed by the Pha- | 


naticks, who hated all book-learning ( as 
rhey term it ) becauſe their crimes were fo 
hainous, that they went beyond the mercy 
of the book,) Hither Youth might reſort, 
as unto a Harveſt of Science and Know- 
ledge,and might reap a crop of Vertue and 
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good Diſcipline, But it were to be wiſh'd, 
'} that the Doctors and Tutors in our Uni- 
! verſities would inſtru@ their Pupils in the 
| artof living,and not diſputing well alroge- 
| ther, ( for, ſo might they deſerve preter- 
ment from the Commonwealth, and com- 


mendartion trom all ſolid perſons, ) and 


* not take more delight in bearing a Prava- 
| ricator or Jeſter, than a ſolid Philoſopher, 


In ancient times, Philoſophers enjoyned 
cheir Pupils filence;and taught it alſo; bur 


{ our modern wits teach them only to talk 
! or diſcourſe ; which is the reaſon the Nati- 
| On 15 filled with fo many worded Orators, 
! and prating Philoſophers. They endea- 
| vor not, zunc dzerum, to refine the under- 
| ſtanding, bur to cloath the rongue with 
y frothy language ; and arc applauded for 


altercation and {trength of wit in their 
publike arguments, but not for modeſty or 


# ſolid wiſdom : yet there is hope of. a refor- 
| mation in theſe Schools of Learning, when 


thoſe loyal Spirirs, that for their Alle- 
glance to their Soveraign were diſmi(- 
{ed,arcre-inſtated. Theancient Grecian 
Academies were the Nurſeries of Com- 
monweals ; and out of them ( as from the 
Trojan Horſe ) iſſued moſt excellent Mo- 
narchs, tour Caprains, and wiſe Gover- 
nors, 
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nors, Alexander and Scipio, with whoſe 
Fame the whole World hath ecchoed, had 


their primitive education in Schools of Li-| 
terature ; and many others, which I omit, | 


Thus it is apparent, that men ought to be 


trained up in Schools, that fo they may be} 
inſtructed in the Principles of Govern-| 
ment : wherefore it ought to be the care of 
every State, Republick and Kingdom, thar | 
their Seminaries of Learning be as well} 
farniſhed and ſtored with Verrues, as the| 
Citizens ſhops arc with wares and com-Þ 
modirties, Now then, we {cethat good e-} 


ducation 1s requiſite, and accompliſherh 
our Senator. Beſides, he muſt have an in- 
clinarion to Vertue;z for if not, his evill 
diſpoſition will hardly be bettered by Phi- 
lofbphy : for, the nature of man prompts 
him to evil; and he finding himſelf 
ſtrengthned with the Science ot Philoſo- 
phy,is more expert,and gains more $kill to | 
palliate and plead tor his bad a&ions : for 
the beſt of Sciences poſſeſſed by a man of 
an evil diſpoſition, is depraved,and,contra- 
ry to its own nature, is a helpto, and pro- 
morer of evill counſel. Sorhat it may be 
maintained, that good inſtruction beſtow- 
cd upon an evill nature, is oftentimes ill 
employed, and incfte&ual, Though iris 


moſt | 
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moſt certain,that Education prevails much 


with tender ycars, changing it from vice, 


| and molding it according to the form of 
| Vertue, Drogeres being demanded, How a 


| man might lead a peaccable and quiet lifes 


ora” 


Replicd, firſt, He mult fear the Deiry,who 


| is the Author of all feliciry, Sccondly,He 
| muſt beſtow good education on his Chil- 
| dren, the want whercot makes them ene- 
{ mics, and diſreſpe&ful to their aged Pa- 


rents, Toirdly, He muſt avoid ingrati- 


' tude to his friends, which of all crimes is 
> the moſt odious and comprehenſive, con- 


| taining within ir ſelf a whole bundle of 


offences, [rgraturn dixeris, & omnia dixerts, 
Mention but Ingratitude,and you have epi- 
tomized all ſins in a word, Morcover, it is 
neceſſary that Children be inſtrufted in 
the rudiments of Grammar,Rhetorick and 
Logick, whereby they may underſtand the 


£ property of ſpeech, and the cxcellency 


thercof,as alſo defend it by argumentation. 
Thus may he underſtand the Art of Elo- 
quence,which is perte&ed by ule,diſcourſe, 
and ſurveying the works of Poets and O- 
rators ; and being thus inſtructed, hte will 
ſhake off thoſe petty inconſiderable things 
that are underſtood by every mean capact- 
ty, andrake into conſideration matrers of 


STcater 
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greater weight and importance, And the 


f. he 


mind, beginning to know her (cif, ſeeks a 
ter the true food and nouriſhment that will 
ſatisfic and content her, which is Piiloſo 

phy ; ot which in this enſuing Chapter, | 


Or 


CHAP. IIL. 


The knowledge of Arts and Sciences required 1 
Serators ; and particularly, that of Philoſo$ 
phy. | 


Hiloſophy is the food and medicing 

of the mind, affording it Verrue a 
Aliment, and healing all ſorrs of maladies 
and diſturbances that are incident thereunf” 
to, making a perie& path-way to happi 
neſs. The reaſon is, becauſe that then the 
mind iſhaketh oft the terrene incumbrance 
that uſually clog the body, and meditate : 
upon things Divine and Celeſtial. This; © 
knowledge of Philoſophy is of two ſores 
the one conſiſts in the {ubtilty ot Nature 
and is ſubjea ro the univerſal contemplati 
on of all men : The other, demonſtratetl. 
and lates down the true infticurion of met 
and manners, ſhewing how Repu licks 
and Kingdoms ought to be regulated, an 

private 


if 


1 7 ea bo 
yd ivinity, and the Mathemaricks ; and to 
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Yivare Families ordered. To. the firſt 


"cheſe parts of Philoſophy belong : Phy ficks 


"r natural Philoſophy, Metaphyficks or 


he other, Ethicks, Politicks and Oecono- 


nicks, Nor is the fizz or end of theſe two 


orts of Philoſophy altogether diſcrepant , 
ince they both tend to the perfeRion 
df man: yer in this they differ, that the 


. Þne endeavours it by Contemplation, and 
 Fhe other by Aion ; the one by Theory, 


ind the other by PraQice ; whereof a dou- 
le telicicy doth ariſe, the one private, and 
he other publike, Now, thoſe that place 


Felicity in the exerciſe of vertue for the 
\&ood of the Republick, the more publike 


t be, the more praiſe-worthy it is judged ; 


becauſe a multitude receives bencfit there- 


y,and not one fingle perſon, Yet we are 


Heceſlitated and compelled to confeſs, that 


ontemplation on felicity hath the pre- 
minency, becauſe it inſtructs in the prin- 
i cauſes of all things and tranſ- 

tons, God alſo without aCtion, by his 
derperual and divine contemplation and 


Þrelcience, torcſecing all things, doth by 
Jus own example move Philoſophers to 
Prefer divine contemplation before all hu- 


uancattion and felicity, That Philoſophy 
t: 


E 
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is neceſſary in a Senator, for the more fe "i 
cure management of State; affairs, will apJ*: 
pear by what follows. Philoſophy is rhq?? 
erernal, immortal gift of rhe Creator, in - 
ſtrufting us in the knowledge of all thing fa 
both divine and humane; as alſo the na uy 
ture of vertue and vice : fo that he that (a -< 
in a glaſs ) peeps therein, and then confifſ””? 
ders and meditates upon it, ſhall ſee thi 
forms,/d4e4's and Images of all things ; an 
erceive a reſemblance or repreſentatic 
th of body and mind, Ir was not there 
fore without cauſe fiyled by fluent Czc 
Univerſal knowledge, rhe condudt of lit * 
the ſearcher of vertue, the expeller of vict 
and the Paxacea, or health of the Soul. F( 
indeed, there is nothing inthe world to} 
thought or acted, either in Court or Cou 
ci], of great or {mall importance, bur pra 
ceeds from Philoſophy, as the Nurſe of a 
conſultations, ations, and reſolutions 
which if you make your rule to walk by 
your words and aGtions will be judge 
ſober, wiſe, diſcreet, and in all reſpedf 
periect, as far as man can be, For,in wt 
Country ſoever the People have a Philofif: 
pher to their Prince,or one that is counſel” 
led by Philoſophers ; war,diſcord, or rebd 
lion 1s feldome found, But, methinks 
he 


e 
er 
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Y hear ſome Phanatick lay this Obje&ion in 
my way, as a ſtumbling-block ro my pro- 
n4<c<dings. Dot rhou umagine, Sir Philo- 
o _ ( that's as good as Mr Doctor, an 
SJuſual phraſe among them ) thar the fteli- 
city of Kingdoms and Republicks, or the 
{dom of Kings and Governours proceeds 
irom thy lazy idle diſcipline 2 ( Raſhzillt- 
race fellows, they nevcr conſider that the 
Sweat of the brains is greater than the 
Fweat of the brow) whenas that Art is but 
-Þ meer juggling, prating ſcience ; not that 
;F&vowledge whereby men arrive to their 
;Þ9tended felicity, How cank thou be fo 

Smpudent (the Omer of reſpcit they at- 
Ford to every one is Thou and Thee; and if 


E: 
It 
th 
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ol a 

af ay in their power, they would take away 
$wo- as neceſſary Pronouns, Thine and 

; Mine ) as to dare to infec the Kingdom 


ni. Commonwealth, I ſhould have ſaid; for 

bename of King is enough to fright them 
yo aro. convulſion-fits ) with that that will 
\Sprove the ruine and deſtruftion of it > For, 
"" $thou haſt filled the Schools with debate 
of adcontention, ſo wilt thou rend the ſtate 

with diviſions ; and though it may be ar- 


nſc 


Kued out in the Univerſity without blows, 
c wy y . * 
ks can{t thou think, that it will be deter- 


'Mined in a Commonwealth withour the 
h 
E 2 effuſion 
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fuſion of bloud > How ſhall the happif y, 
neſs of a Republick be maintained and pref 
ſerved by Philoſophers, whoſe opinion & 
carry ſo much variety, dubiouſneſs, an q; 
diametrical oppoſition > Which of all thip 
Philoſophical Seas ſhall our Gommorg {, 
wealth be guided by ; the Platoniſt, Perif {r, 
patetick, Stoick, Cynick, or Epicureſiy; 
Now, they that differ about the ſummaſqQ 
borum, do they not difſentin the ſubſtangy], 
of Philofophy > Therefore I am clearly dy} 
opinion, Thar rhcy who relie ſolely on Phig; 
loſophy, are rather to be excluded than aqJgo 
mirted to govern 1n any State or Repulfþej 
lick whatſoever. Is it conſentaneous thoye 
reaſon, that he ſhould be a Legiſlator, theo; 
approves of no Law,but whats of his owſthe 
preſcription, relying wholly upon his owſon, 
reaſon, or rather phancie and opiniotſhre 
conceiting all perſons, himſelt exceptaem 
brutiſh and irrational > Is not this the hiffg,,; 
mour and diſpoſition of your philoſophifGec 
cal crew > Did Drogenes, Zero, Or Epraehe 
cver deſerve to firtat the Helm of StateHike 
To which I reply ; There are two ſorts (Cay; 
Philoſophers whom I judge altogetinq4,, 
unfit to govern: the firſt are they thiſþf 
have only had a ſmack of Philoſoplſþeca 
{0 that the thirſting heat of their "y 
efire 
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{| deſires and appetites is not quenched by 
'PH vertue; and they themſelves lead lives quite 
Ag contrary to the Precepts of Philoſophy, 
ON for want of good ground and ſolid foun- 
ang dation in that Science. Another fort ot 
ty Philoſophers there is, quite contrary to the 
ON forementioned, who baving 2 texera tate, 
elffrom their very youth been converſant 
relwich Philoſophers,and'itudied Philoloply, 
mydo waſte away their daics in the contem- 
ngplative part only : ſuch kind of Philoſopty, 
y which conduceth not to the emolument 
PIl&: benefit of the Commonwealth or King- 
a&Qdom, is altogether improfitable, For, al- 
ulbeir they be learned, wiſc,and have turned 
5 Fover molt Authors, and can give an ac- 
ount of all their Precepts and rules z yet 
hey applying their minds to contemplati- 
Fon, nor being experienced 1n civill alfairs, 
Ofare unfit for Government, Now theſc con- 
emplative Philoſophers are juſtly called 
Saprentes, bur they are not prudentes; as 
zeometricians, Mathemaricians, and all 
he Society of natural Pailoſophers. In 
tke manner Drogeies, Zerocrates, Chryſippur, 
arneades, Demacritz, Metrocles, Ariſtippis, 
naxagoras,and Thales, were wile men, and 
mpt protound knowledge ; but not prudent ; 
pliſÞccauſe their manner of wiſdom and Pni- 
10 = 3 loſophy 
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loſophy did prompt them to recreate and} fj 
content themſelves in obſcure, ſecret and} 2 
hidden matters, contrary to the nature of {c 
prudence : and though theſe Sciences inf V' 
themſelves are good and commendable, 
yet are they impertinent and unprofitabley 41 
tothe State, when kept cloſe to themſelves, Fi 
and not employed for the publick good,ſi P: 
Now, prudence conſiſts in thoſe things that 11 
require deliberation and counſel : yet, if 1 
thoſe contemplative Philoſophers had notfj {1 
debarr'd themſelves from humane Socictyf} ( 
and converſation, but ſought after em4j 8 
ployment in publike aftairs, as Pericles, Soff W 
lon, Lycurgus, Plato, Demoſthenes, Cato, Cicely El 
r0, andothers did, they had no doubt beajff © 
men of incomparable wiſdom and pruf © 
dence, which Socrates ( though herein hi 
contradict Ariſtotle ) ſtyles the only vertug 
meaning (as I conceive, with ſubmiſſion i 
more mature judgements ) that no vert 
can beor continue withoutir, Bioy was d Pl 
Opinion, That Prudence did excel all othe th 
vertucs, as far as the {ight doth the reſt 0 bo 
the ſenſes; athrming that vertue to bet w] 
proper and frequent 1n old men, as vigol 
and ſtrength in thoſe chat are young 
Wherefore it 1s requiſite that our Senate 
be endued therewith; for he can neithe 


ſpea 
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ſpeak. nor atany thing ſutable tohis age 
{= prog he be ds with ſauce, {ca 
ſoned therewith. The Latines call this 
inf vercue Prudentia,a prouidendo, from foreſce- 
e,| ing things to come, diſpoſing of thoſe that 
lefj are preſent, and recolleQing things paſt. 
es,| For, he that doth not ruminate on things 
df paſt,is alrogether unmindful of his elapſed 
ix life ; and he that foreſces not things future, 
FM is \ubje& ro many perils, and apt to be en- 
zoth ſnared by every misfortune, Prudence 
ety ( faith Cicero) is the knowledge' of things 
good, evill, and indifferent 5 conſiſting 
wholly in the choice of that which 1s to be 
embraced, as alſo in that which is to be 
al eichewed, or carefully avoyded. And ac- 
cording tro AriFotle, it is a habit coupled 
with perfe& reaſon, apt for good ation, 
J and exerciſed in thoſe things which are ci- 
Jl ther good or evil, and may evene or happen 
to man during this lite, Therefore conrem- 
plative wiſdome differs from Prudence in 
& this, that the former exceederh not the 
bounds of contemplation, and the latter is 
g wholly exerciſed in a&ion, and the ma- 
g nagement of humane affairs. Plato affr- 
of meth, that there are two things obſcrvable 
gin thelite of Man ; The firſt 1s, For a man 
:rhed 10 Know himſelf: And the ſecond,To know 
E 4 and 
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and underſtand all things : Therefore let 
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our Senator be ſtored with this wiſdom, flyii 


viz, of knowing himſelf; for without it, fdi 


no reaſon, vertue, a&ion or cogitation can 
be reputed good or perte&t, By the help 
of this wiſdom, the prudent man firſt ſettles 
and orders - his own affairs; in which 
Skill if he be deficient, he muſt not be of- 
tended at the name of fool. Now, under 
Prudence is comprehended or contained 
the skull of well-regulating domeſtical bu- 
ſineſs, and the knowledge of enaGing and 
making Laws, civill wiſdom, and policy ia 


conſulcation and judgement, Which is theſſ 
reaſon why C:cerotermeth the prudent ma} 


nagement of ceconomiques, or houſhold, 
domeſtical, and the ſame in State-aftairs, 
civill wiſdom. And to the end that the Se- 
nator may ground his wiſdom upon 4 
ſolid foundation , whereunto his 1magi- 
nation may have recourſe for reaſon to 
ſteer him to the truth ; ler him alwaie 
have before his eyes theſe things, honeſty, 
and profit : So that whatſoever he a&eth or 
aftirmeth privately, or publikely, may be 
directed by them both : for, all chings that 
can be either conceived by reaſon, or cx 
preſled by truth,are included within the li 
mits of theſe two, Wherefore it is conve 
nient 
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hicnt that he be furniſhed with a peracute 
1, wit, and ſolid underſtanding, that he may 
, (dive into the abſtruſe nature of things, and 
find out what 1s honeſt and profitable ; leſt 
the mind hoodwinckt with inordinate af- 
ections and deſires, ſeduce the judgement, 

h FJand lead him from the path of truth. And 
{many thereare, who finding themſelves to 
have depraved their reaſon, by giving the 
reins to their looſe afteftions and luſts, do 
fall into erronious opinions quite oppoſite 
and contrary to wiſdome, Whence it 
tollows inevitatly, that they are nor only 
theared in their choice of that which is 
Foneſt and profitable, bur are blindfolded 
w.th the love of that which is abſolutely 
diſhoneſt and unprofitable, To prevent 

# which crrour, two things are to be taken 
into confideration, Firſt, Not to take things 

4 unknown for known, and prectpitantly 
_ aſſent unto them : Next, Not to give way 

ico] inthe leaſt ro any evill cuſtome ; (tor, co- 
ſuetudo or uſus ſecunda natura;, Cuſtome 
doth tyrannize over the nature of man z ) 

Q or to walk contrary to the rules of vertue. 
A thing that may with facility be compre- 

ex hended by a Senator, if he conſider the 
{4 good and weltare of the Commonwealth, 
which 15 the Meta or ſcope that all wiſdom 


and 
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and counſel aims at : nor can the Native 
of his own Country, nay, wiſdom her (elf, 
require more at his hands, or expe& more 
from him, than induſtry in preſerving the 
ſafety and feliciry of the place of his nati 
vity. But now it lies upon me to prove 
what Philoſophy beſt befits a Senator 

Wherefore ſince the felicity of every 
Counſellor, and the quinteſſence of al 
knowledge conſiſts in ation, ic ought ti 
be his care and ſtudy to be exquiſite in that 
part of Philoſophy which preſcriberh the 
rules of regulating mens a&ions, and the 
Science of Government ; to the end, that 
he may underſtand whar is the beſt courſe 
of life 5 what is neceſſary and requiſite for 
the adminiſtration of publike and private 
affaires, and be skilful in ordaining Laws 
corrgring [omen and governing ol 
People. Let him therefore be expert i 
that part of Philoſophy that inſtructeth 
the management of mans life, and the Art 
of Conſultation, For otherwiſe what ac- 
count will he be able to give de wvivends ra- 
tione,of the beſt way of living,according to 
the rules of vertue, that is uncapable of gi- 
ring you definition thereof > What dil- 
courſe can ſuch a one make concerning 
Counſel, Juſtice, Fortitude, Temperance, 
or 
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Valor Wiſdom > How ſhall he appeaſe the 
ell, mutinecrs, ſuppreſs ſedition, or mitigate 
Ore the rigour and ſcverity of the Laws, or 
{ procced according to the rigour thetcof, 
when he 1s 1gnorant of the precepts oi Ju- 
Jſtice and Prudence > What coun(cl of 
advice can he afford either of War, Pcace, 

IJ or Contracts, that underſtands not when 

S War is lawful,;or unlawful ; Peace juſt, or 
unjuſt ; and Treaties honorable, or diſho- 
norable> VVhenas he ought not only to 
conceive all the Precepts ot vertue and mo- 

F rality, and to underſtand them by name z 

E bur ro cxcrciſe and put them in pradice, 
The ſum of which knowledge is contained 

in the Echicks,Politicks,and Occonomicks; 

a from theſc, as from a Magazine or Store- 
Sf houſe, he may furniſh himſelf with all 
of Rules, Dircctions, and Preceprs;for the ex- 
erciſe of vertue, and the government of a 
Kingdom.as alſo the order of a domeſtical 
lite. And though all this while we plead 

| for the neccflity of Philoſophy in our ; ena- 
tors , yet are we clcarly againſt the diviſt- 
ons and Sects of Philoſophy z nor is 1t pro- 
ficable, but racher injurious tothe Com- 
monwecalth, that the minds of men ſhould 

be divided into ſeveral whimfies and opint- 
ons, Firſt therefore, we extirpate Epicu- 
riſm ; 
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riſm; Becauſe it being grounded on 
and ſupported ' by ſenſual aeclights and 
leaſures,ought not to be in him whom w 
ele& for our Senaror, The Stoick we do 
not blame or accuſe ;z yet we hold it conve. 
nient that their Tenets be exploded, as un- 
fit for our Counlcllor ; in regard that ( as 
Cicero ſaith ) they maintain the Phtloſo. 
pher to be the only wiſe man, and thar all 
other perſons are but Thieves, barbarous, 
and infatuated. For,it wcrc abſurd to ad- 
mit him a Senator, that 1s of an opinion 
there is no wiſe Counſellor, Freeman, or 
Citizen, himſelf excepted. And though 
there hath ever been a diſlention between 
the Stoick and Peripatctick touching the 
Summum bonum : yer we adhere to the lat- 
ter, becauſe they are the beſt Tutors of 
Vertue and good Manners, and the moſi 
noble, valiant, wiſe, diſcreet Captains : 
Counſellors, Emperours and Kings have 
iſſued out of that Society. Beſides,1t is re- 
uiſite that our Senator be well read in Hi- 
ory, and exerciſed in all humane Learn- 
ing: For firſt, in Hiſtory he will find our 
the notable ſayings and a&ts of wiſe men, 
that have lived in depfed time, which are 
not ſo plentifully found in any Books, as in 
the monumental Annals, and WT 
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of tore-paſt Ages, This was the reaſon 
that moved Twl/yto call Hiſtory, The wit- 
neſs of time, the lightot truth,the memo- 
rial of lite, and the Herald of Antiquity. 
For,can any perſon paint out ſo fplly to the 
life,or give fo perfc@ a delineation of Ver- 
rue,Fortitude, Juſtice, Continence, Fruga- 
licy, and contempr of death, in an eloquent 


| and fluent Oration, as may be read in ghe 


actions of Corneli, Valerii, Fabritts, Curt, 
Dec, Mutii, and others > VVhat noble He- 
roes have our modern times produced ! 
Hath not the Polirick Monch, Noble 
Maſſey, and Loyal Moxtroſs, been ſingular 
and almoſi unimitable for their Policy, 
Valour, and Magnanimity > From theſe, 
and the like, he may make an cxtraQtof 
the moſt exact ctvill knowledge, and dircCt 
himſelf in the management of State-af- 
fairs. Beſides, Policy muſt be one of his 
chief ſtudics : and he muſt be expert in un- 
derſtanding the tranſa&tions of Noble- 
men, the humors, diſpoſitions, and temper 
otall mens ſpirits, the Order and Govern- 
ment of Commonwecals , and civill So- 
Cletles: it is alſo nccclary, that he be 
peric& inall Ordinances, Ads and Laws, 
either for Peace, VWar,Provifions, the qua- 
[ity of the Subjc&, rhc a: 
tc 
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the State, or the nature of men : as allo ic 
underſtand, whar exalts, and what aba 
ſeth the mind ; what Verrue is, what 
Diſcipline and Education is molt conve 
nient for yourh ; what Cuſtoms mult be 
ratified or made firm 5 what dury we owe 
to-God, and what reverence to Religior 
and-Allegiance to our Soveraign: 1n 

Mich, we have a Monck among us of late 
( though none that ever entred into Cano: 
nical Orders ) who will ſufficiently in. 
{trut us, Nor muſt he be ignorant in 
Leagues, Contracts, and Alliances with 
Forraign Princes and Potentates : Since 
ſuch proceedings are dayly found in Kingy 
Courts, \Vellrherefore did Artoxtus de- 
{cribe a Senator or Counſellor, in theſe 
words: He is one that ought to underſtand 
by what means the Kingdom or Republick 
receives benefit ; and when-occafion offers, 
ro put them in practice, And, ſuch were 
1n Roxe the Lentuli,Graccht, Metellt,Scipiones, 
and Leliz, Now, he that is well praCtiſed 
inthe Law, hath experience in War, or 
SKHL 1n ceconomicks, or domeſtick Aurho- 
rity,dcſerves to be promoted to the dignity 
of 2 Counſellor. Eloquence is alſo a great 
ornament to our Senator ; but of that and Ti 
{ome other qualifications, more at large in| 
the enſuing Chapter, CHAP, 
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of 
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CHAP. IV. 


1 Of Eloquence, Clemency, Ptety, and other Ver- 


tues neceſſary to the aitompliſhment of a 
Senator, 


TTHeſe moſt noble Sciences and Arts 
will be infinitely adorned in our Sena- 


 ſeor by the addition of Eloquence, which is 


the true ornament of wiſdom, For, with- 
out this.accomplifhment;all things elſe are 
as it were dead, till they do flourith by the 
help of Rhetorickz And an eloquent, terſe, 
and curiouſly-penn'd Oration doth noton- 

ly eomamend the Author, bur the private 
and publike benefir is oftentimes promo- 
red thereby.” It 4s this that appeaſeth with 
her near-ſpun blandiſhments the fury of 
our enraged enemies, Now, whatſoever 
he pronounceth, it' muſt be done grave- 
ly, adviledly, eloquently, readily, and 
with comely geſture; for this, according 
to the Poet , 


—Emollit animos, temperat iYas. 


The ſupple oyl of an infinuating Oration 
will 
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will heal the wounds of a mutinous Rab-ſon 
ble, and reduce them to their former obedi-nj 
ence, Next unto Eloquence, the know-kyj 
ledge and inſight in the Law is required ;þn 
the end whereof tends to the conſervationfon 
of Equity. And indecd, who can withſfip; 
greater wiſdom decide a cauſe or contro-ſhg; 
verſie > Who can better appeaſe ſedition,Þnqg 
( the poylon of a Kingdom or more: ra4ho; 
tionally defend the Laws, Cuſtoms, Righriſſor 
and Priyiledges of the People, than he thatÞan 
15 skill'd in the Law > Well then may weſhem 
ſay, as ir hath been afhrmed heretofore 
Thar the Habitation of a learned Lawycthrg 
is the Oracle of the City. Now, the Lawfhe 
in all Kingdoms is bound to tye every matters 
to 11s duty, and to defend them. ſolong anc 
they continue vertuous and fairhtul. BurShjer 
it 1s not ſufficient only to enact Laws nel 
rhcr, that puniſh or recompence men acnd 
cording to demeritsz but, ro compoſdhrm, 
Laws, Cuſtoms,and Exerciſes ( as the Laſy p 
cedemonians did) wherein the People maj 
rake delight : be{ides,fuch judgement mullffer | 
be uſed 1n the preſcribing of Laws, thaſhave 
thercin all occation of offences may be reFlitie 
moved, For, as the Phyfician by hts medifj 
cines heals the maladies of the body ; dure; 
the Counſellor ought by good and wal het 
oO , 
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ome Laws to cure the diſtempers of the 
mind, Yet they are not to be approved of, 

ho perceiving an Inconveniency grow- 
ng, immediately fall ro cxecurion,without 
onfidering how the {ame miſchievous de- 
1n-may be utterly extirpared : For ir is 

Ore_con{onant to reaſon, for a Senator to 


ndeavour the reducing men to juſtice arid 


oneſty,than to ſtudy now to execute them 
or every offence committed, What man 
an be {oinhumane, that would not rather 


gemove the cauſe? and then afſuredly theet- 


e& would ceaſe. W:10 would not rather 
rovide corn for the poor, than trough 
he want thereof force cheny ro+turn Rob- 
ers; -and ſend them to execution: tor it > 
And who 1s there, that ſecing the Kingdom 
yerſpread with debauchery, and tic pco- 
le addicted to licentiouſne(s, would ror 
ndeavour to correct and reform theie en- 


Srmities by pecuniary mulcts, ſooner than 


penal Laws? Therefore,as Cicero faith,it 


Wow wilt remove Coverouſneſs, rake away 
cr Mother, Execcſs, VV herefore he mutt 
Save all the commuodirites and diſcommo- 
reFities of his Country before his eyes, and 
edihen he may be ſo. cxpert in State-Chi- 


; { 


gry; as oO heal the ſores and wounds 


nolpherewirh the body politick is oftentimes 


J 
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rroubled. Yet we defire not thatour Seni 
tor ſhould be a pleader at the Bar,Prodae 

or Advocate, becauſe that moſt of th 
Tribe ( Charity forbids me to ſay all ) be 
ing mercenary, are many times the mini, 
ſters of falſhood and injuſtice, bearing 
bour them minds and tongues principla 
againſt juſtice and truth. Indeed, it 15h, 
difficult piece of buſineſs for him tot 
Lover of equity and truth , whoſe tong 
hath been accuſtomed to walk for luc 
Not but that many famous Counſellc 
have been found among thoſe gowngte(; 
Gentlemen z but all men are incident Þ;;j; 
failings, of what profeſſion or funQidfe 
ſoever : nor is this to be imputed to thelfly | 
alone, there are others that ſhake han: 
with them : But enough of that. Chi 
Diſcipline falls next under our confidet 
tion, whereby he is inſtructed how to leifſp 
his lite diſcreetly, and to govern his Couſhar 
try with gravity and juſtice, Now he Whe ' 
rermed a civill man among Philoſophalſ is 
who by vertue and wiſdom was enabltets 
to command civilly ; and he oftenrimeng 
had the authority of making Laws, Wþdy 
governing of Subje&ts, Plato in his Conh mi 
monwealch hath framed two ſorts of Dk þ 
ſcipline z the one relating to the cxercilf ng 
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of the body, and rhe other of the mind : 
he diſcipline of the mind he called Mu- 
ca, and that of the body Gynnaftia. 
ow, by the harmony of Muſick, he un- 
deritands a certain concord or conſent of 
nind, wherein all a&ions do amiably a- 
Tree with vertue, and verrue with them ; 
phich Copula Law and Philoſophy make up 
Mn Man : for hereby we are capable of 
pyudging what is honeſt, and what diſho- 
ieſt ; what juſt, and what unjuſt ; whar is 
loo be loved, and what to be Joathed : and 
Pclides, what duty we owe to our Parents, 
Princes and Magiſtrates. By Gymwzaſtica, 
XG means the exerciſes of the body, where- 
ney the vigour and ſtrength of man is much 
angclped and encreaſed. This conſiſts in 
A\Faping , running , wreſtling, hunting , 
Jet ding, darting, ſwimming, ro be both 
lefohr and left-handed ; in bricf, all mi- 
-Oltary exerciſes and honeſt recreations 
- Vie contained in this word Gymraſiica. 
met is very neceſſary and requiſite in all 
ablSrts of men ( much more then in our 
tlEnator ) to conjoyn the excrcifes of the 
» WDdy with the vertues of the mind, and 
WM mix Fortitude with Temperance. For, 
if U$ by the one, Man aſpireth to that which 
rf noble ; fo by the other, he thinks ir no 
| F 2 de- 
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acrogation to him to be humble 3 and | 
ing thus in equilibrio, he inclines neit 
to ti)1s 11de, nor that ; ſo that he ſhall ne\ 
dare, nos 49ubt roo much. And as by Fc 
ticude wi are able to repulſe injury, fo 
Temperance and Moderation we abſt; 
from offering injury. By the former, 
are prompted to an honeſt becoming vy 
lence; by che latter, we are inſtructed 
check and curb hair-bain'd fury, and 
quench the flames of a vindicative pi 
Now, it 1s the opinion of Plato, that t 
Mutical and Gymnaſtical Sciences coff 
duce much to theſe qualifications ; Fc 
the one, Temperance,and the otherVert 
may be referred z to the other, Fortitr 
of tody, and magnanimity of mil 
Wherefore it is convenient, that they 
both uniced, and walk hand in hand ; 
cauſe the Gymnattick Exerciſes alot 
create firmneſs; and Muſick of it ſelf, | 

ets t00- Mucn milaneſ(s and effeminac 

nt boch rwinn'd and coupled together. 
any man, do mould him according tot 
ſhape and perteAion of Verrue, The 
fore cvery perſon that would be thoughtF. 4, 
tor counſel, mutt be thus exerciſed ; bit « 
cauſe nereby he 1s adapted both for ' pea hy 
and war: and to this very purpoſe was 
LC or! 
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born ; for he mult ve as avle to pertorm 
the Office of a Cominander, as a Coun- 

I ſcllor : notableriicrctorc, ant worry we 
mentioning, was that Roman Lnftirution, 
which impoſed a command upon thein 0 

Jtrain up their noble and honourable Cirtt- 

Tzens to be Counſcllors at home, and Cap- 
tains abroad : which 15 the reaſon, rÞhat 
Rome encloſed {o great a number of Sage 
Senators and ſtout Sould:icrs within the 

ircumference of her walls : Inſoruuch chat 
yreas, the Embaſladour of Pyrcþvy having 
had audience of the ſpiendid and illuſtri- 
pus Senate, reported, rliat 11 Ro-re he had 
cen an Aſſcmbly of many Kings. Nor 
an they be $kill'd in commanding, * tie 
Subjc&s are not exerciſed in obcdicice ; 
hich is performed by their love and h0- 
our to the Magiſtrate, as wel: as obeying 
heir Commands; all which proceeds trum 
he due execution of Laws : and the firſt 
"Ficp that leads up to the Temple of Vertue, 
$t0 ſubmit to the Law, and the Law-ma- 
cr : for the Law of every Kingdom,State, 
*Þr Republick, 1s nothing bur verrue, and a 
ood decorum in the leading of our lives, 
educed to certain rules. Theopompws King 

I Sparta, hearing it related that the reaion 


P*Þpby that Commonwealth flouriſhed fo 
" C3 much 
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much, proceeded from the Kings skill info 
Policy and Government ; replied, No fſuchſ 37 
matter; for the true reaſon is this, Then 
Subjects are well exerciſed in their dur 
and obedience to Superiours, And ( a; 
Plutarch hath it) toobey the Magiſtracic 
and the Laws, to undergo all dangers anc N: 
travels with patience, to fight manfully 
and die voluntarily, was the chief point offi 
the Lacedemonian diſcipline, And herein" 
they were all trained ; to the end, that beg! 
ing thus inſtru&ed, they might know hou! 
to defend their Country in time of Vary 4% 
overn it in time of Peace; and ſuch ag 
ve privately, ro employ their vacant hounſ40 
honeſtly, that is, in the proſecution of" 
Learning ; obtaining a becoming geſture thi 
muſick,painting,vaulting,and hele chaſſtic 
they may keep themſclves in ation , an 
be freed from that groſs impuration of ig" 
noranr. It behoves him alſo to be wig 1 
and docible. Now, Wit is a certainnatt pli 
ral force of reaſon, able to conceive wha du] 
15 rational ; which, although many timgÞ 
it be nor helpt by induſtry, artor memory! 
yet 1t is powerful of it ſ{clf, and witho bet 
learning may burniſh a man, Whereforg Nt 
he muſt ſo know his own wit, as to becom tne 
ſharpin reaſon, and finding out the cauſe 


[ | 
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in of things : which of it ſelf isa happineſs, 
chiand that a great one too ; as the Poer 
hel ings, 


al Felrx qut potuit rerum cognoſcere cauſas. 


nd Nay, wiſdom her ſelf, whereby we firſt 
ly conceive all rhings, ſprings from acutencfs 
of of wit: Now, they thatare adorned with 
ein} them both, are rermed ingenious z and thar 
ef wit 15 the beſt,and moſt ro be commended, 
ow Which is conſtant, ſtrong, ſharp, pleaſant, 
/aryand natural, Now, the edge of 1ngenuity 
 aFJis very much acuated by the whetitone of 
urgdoctlity and memory : By the one, we are 

Mtavghr to make a conftrution of thoſe 
1reIthings that are laid before us ; by the 0- 
heather, we retain whatſoever proceeds from 
an our invention, or the expreſſions of others ; 
io therefore it is requiſite our Counſellor 
ir ſhould be well excrcifed in theſe accom- 
io pliſhments : for, ir is an argument of a 
ha dull, flow, ignorant perſon, not to have a 
me quick conception of whar is ſaid, and a 
prof fnacious memory to recollect what hath 
ou een ſpoken by ochers. Now next, he 
x4 muſt have Underſtanding : For as wit is 
zmgqie ornament of a Senator, ſo Underitand- 
uſq"g is the light of wit, by which we con- 
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ceive al] things, or their /des's, whetier F 


true or falle, For, by common under- 
ſtanding we comnrehend tae knowledge of 
tings, and thcrcby paſs a judgement on 
ti:em, and conciude;, all that 1s honeſt is to 
be referred to vertue, and what 1s unlawful 
or diſhonelt, to vice : yet this underſtand- 
ing 1s not ſeparated from the Senſes, who 
are, as it were, Interpreters and Reporters 
ot knowledge ; yet muſt we be caretul to 
avoid being deceived by ſenſual judge- 
ment for i 15 frequently known, that ci- 
thcr arcor {ubtilrty, ſingly or joyntly, play 
the cheat with us ; wich errour 15 to be di- 
Iigentiy avoided, Beſides, he muſt be ctr- 
cumſpect, not only in private, but publick 
chances and evcnts: For ke mult endea- 
vour to toreſce all bluſtring frorms that 
may be 1njurious to rhe Stare, and ſtudy 
the preſervation of every member rhereot, 
Tits that we call circumſpcAtion,is a care- 
ful and mature confideration of things to 
be practiſed or actcd ; and of great impor- 
tance, as well in the ſerene time of peace, 
as tn the bluſtring ſcaſon of war ; becauſe 
that wiſe circuntpcHtion diverts the force 
and fury of Fortunc, and weare ready to 
ſ{ubmir co grave counſel and advice. In 
ch1s verrue Quits Fabtys did excell z fot 
IC 
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he according to the Poet, by procraſtinati- 


2n aud lingring delay, preterved the Ro- 
man State. 


Unyus horno nobrs Cunfando reſtituit rem, 


But on te contrary, Flamin relying up- 
on the arm of ſtrength, and his courage, in- 
circumſpectly aſſaulted Hannibal, to his 
great diſadvantage and prejudice, So 
0.Scipto the Conſul, with divers that might 
be mentioned, through their incircumſpe- 
ton were infeſted by the C:mbri, Andirt . 
is as uſeful in time of peace : for the Scna- 
tor ſhould be eyed like Argus, and Lynx- 
hightced, to pry narrowly into thoſe chings 
thar might ariſe ro the diſcommodity of the 
Commonwealth, and make a diſcovery of 
them ; otherwiſe, he cannot prevent the 
{editions, wars, and calamirics that dayly 
happen tothe prejudice of the Common- 
wealth. Some men are {o ignorant and 
blinded with ſupcrfluity and plcaſure, that 
they can hardly difcern things that are 
placed bcfore their cyes, much leſs foreſee 
them z which {orr of men, as perſons gi- 
ven up totrictr private more than the pub- 
like intercſt, are to be exempred from Go- 
vernment, For, though they undergo 
that 
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that through want of circumſpeCtion war 
threatensa Nation , the people are capt. 
vated, the Country run over and ruinarxed ; 
Towns f{ack'd, Houſes burnt, fields waſted 
Temples proftaned; yet uſe they no circum 
ſpe&ion, counſel, and medicine, either te 
cure or cool their fury or rage, Bur the 
grave Counſellor ſtudies by what means 
to continue the common fſatety and we 
farc of a Country or Kingdom : He prc 
videth, that the rage of a barbarous enemy 
may be beaten back or reſtrained by For 
trefles, Pallizadoes, and Garriſons ; that 

* Caſtles and Bulwarks may be erected, the 
places of defence fortified, and all breache: 
ſtopt up z all which thus ordered, check the 
fury of aninſulting enemy, and annihilate 
his barbarous deſign and intention to bring 
all ro deſtrution. Now there being a con 
vention of well-trained Citizens, armec 
and ready to oppoſe, the Commonwealth 
15 thereby fortified, ( and the Lacede- 
monians call ſtout men the walls 0 
Sparta ) diſdaining the force of forrein 
enemies, and preventing rheir offering vio tc 
lence, 0! 

As for his Speech, he muſt be com-|| p 
pendtous, curt and grave, in all his Of x 
rations that he pens, or Speeches thay if 2 

m2kes 
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It makes 3 as Horace adviſerh him , 


cd In verbs etlam tenuts, cautuſque ſerendis, 


MY For, a raſh inconfiderate ſpeech, is not ſo 
ſoon called back as pronounced ; and the 
J unadviſed utrerance tnereof,may prejudice 
an the Commonwealth, and afford the Ora- 
'CY ror matter of repentance. And the reaſon 
is this, becauſe in an extempore ſpeech we 

ur out and divulge many things that are 
OY to be concealed, 

Nor muſt our Senator be over{wayed 
by Paſhon ; for, paſſon is like falſe potiti- 
Jonin Verſe, nine faults at leaſt, Now it is 
J the nobleſt piece of wiſdom under the hea- 
acl vens,for a man to monarchize over himſelf, 

{0 as to ſubjugate and conquer his afteRi- 
ons, according to that known verſe, 


Fortzor eſt qui ſe, quam qui forti lima vincit 
HM ett gn 


-"y It 1s a greater piece of valour for a man 
1} to ſubdue and curb his hair-brain'd paſh- 
On, than to conquer the ſtoureſt enemy. 
Beſides, when he is put upon a parley with 
the enemy,a treaty witi: Embaſſadors, or 
a conference with neighbouring Princes, 
he 
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he muſt be very circumſpe& z for their en. 
deavour is todiſcover ſecrets by conjecture, 
and fiſh out the deſign intended by circum. 
ſtances and figns. \Vherciore he_ muſt 
have a conſtant fixed refolution,and 4 com- 
poſed countenance ; for the changing of 
the countenance. motion of the eyes, 
and variety of getture, arc rhe bewrayers of 
mens minds, as Gardamore well obſerved; 
and indeed, faczes eſt 1udex rerum. One may 
ſoon read a mans mind in his face, and by 
the calculation of his looks guels ar his in- 
rentions, And as he mult not be too cre- 
dulons, no more mult he be altogether in- 
credulous, unleſs the reputation of the 
matter or perſon compel him rott ; Since 
it is very unſcemly,and benearh rhe gravity 
ofa judicious Senaror,to maintain a contro- 
veriie 294 inſt an apparent truth, Neither 
would we confine him to an abſolute (i- 
lence, or padlock his mnuth, fo as to debar 
him of rhat excellent gift of ſpeech; for, 
thereby he may be thought ſtupid or effe- 
minate, fince the one 1s impured to 1gno- 
rance, and theother toa kind ot maiden]y 
modeſty, or misbecoming baſhtfulneſs. 
Therefore he mutt uſe a mean berween 
bothzyet ſo,that he be a greater hearer than 
ſpeaker : Nature beſtowed on man a pa 
0 
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of cars, and bur one ſingle tongue, Yet, 


notwithſtanding all this, 1t mult needs be 
judged as great a piece of diſcretion to 


know when to be {ilent, as well as how, 


where, to whom, and in what place to 
ſpeak, 

Next, rh age. and craftineſs is requi- 
fite : for, War was nevcr more politickly 
managed, Armies more ſccurely gover- 
ned, nor the plots and machinations of 
ſubrile encmics more wiſely undermined, 
or overthrown, than by the vertue of cau- 
tion 3 which he that wants, can no way be 
termed a Captain General, Now, Saga- 
city is a ſharp and pleaſant conceit ; and as 


it1s the property of a wiſe man to conſul 


well, ſo it is the part of an apprehenſive 
ſpirit, ingeniouſly. to underſtand, and pals 
4 folid ſentence or judgement of what ano- 
ther ſpeaketh, And as he muſt be quick 
of apprehenfion, ſoit is likewilc neceſſary 
thar he be crafty andſubtill in ſearching 
and prying into the thoughts of Subjects, 
tO the end he may underſtand what they 
deſire, what thicy expect or hope {or, and 
what their- inclination binds thei moſt 
unto. By which means, he will rot only 
keep the Subjc& cloſe to his lawful obedi- 
ence, bur al{o by krecwirg rtcir intended 
COn{p1Ta- 
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conſpiracies, prevent the evil thereof, For, 
ſometimes debauched SubjeAs aime at the 
deſtruction of ſober ſolid perſons ; induced 
thereunto, or rather ſeduced, by hate, ma- 
lice, or inſolency ; ſomerimes becauſe they 
find themſelves inferiour to others in rt- 
ches,dignity or authority 5 and ſometimes 
becauſe they imagine themſelves ro be 1n- 
conſiderable, and of little or no eſteem 1n 
the Kingdom, Republick, or State wherein 
Providence hath allotted them their being 
and reſidence: And f{o by theſe means, 
create war, and cauſe (edition, and reduce 
the State to an apparent hazard. In ſup- 
prefling theſe commorions and cogitations 
of wicked men, te muſt be cloſe and reſer- 
ved, not dealing openly, or by direct oP 
ficion ; but rater by ſotr perſwaſion, kind 
admonition, earneſt entreaty, or favoura- 
ble chaſtiſement, reduce them to a betrer 
temper, and furniſh rhem with more ho- 
neſt principles, But, if hedeal with a re- 
tractory ſtubborn people, he muſt menace 
them with authority, and terrific them 
with ſeverity, that ſo he may divert them 
from ſuch execrable enterpriſes ; perperu- 
ally meditating on the conſervarion of rhe 

ommonwealth, which is conſummated 
by his endeavour for the telicity of Sub- 
| jeRs; 
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jets, and his extirpation of ſedition and 
diſcord,with their cfficient cauſes, 


Ariſtotle ſaith, that a inan may ſpeak 
doubttully upon any occafion twice, and 
be excuſed: bur if he trip the third time, he 
is permitted to ſpeak no more in thar 
cauſe. Nor muſt he be tedious or prolix ; 
tor a long-winded Oration, cram'd with 
cart-rope ſpecches,longer than the memory 
of man can fathom, .doth but talk chem 
into dulneſs, and ſooner ſtupifie their 
minds than quicken their attentions, And 
he muſt likewiſe ſuit his diſcourſe to the 
capacity of his Auditory ; for, he prodi- 
gals a-Mine of Excellency ( faith one of 
our Learned Gentlemen ) that waſts a 
icrſe Oration to an ignorant aſſembly, 
where Mercury himſelf, were he Orator, 
would loſe his labour. Theretore as his 
ſpeech muſt not be over-long, ( a fault thar 
Ceſar ſometimes tound Cato guilty of, and 
reproved him for ) no more muſt ir be 0b- 
ſcured with znigmatical fentences, or in- 
tricatewords, which puzzle che Auditors 
rather than profit them; and by labouring 
in the cxplication of che terms, make them 
forger the ſubje&t and matter of the dif- 
courſe, 

Now it importeth not much whether his 
{-ccch 
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ſpecch be penn'd or rckcar(cd ; yet tlie rea-ſbre 
ons written are more ſol1!, and penn'dÞgif 
witt more diligence, ii the matter requireſſch 
a lovg Orzrion, cor 
is voice ſhould be manly, promiſing offitha 
gravity, notefteminacy, clear al. audible the 
not {0 low as cannot well be heard, nor {0fþoc 
louC as to be term'd bawling. 

And as he muſt be moderate in hisf 
ſpeech, ſo ic is requiſite that he be of aſcor 
remperate mind, Now, Nature bath fofffe 
ordered it, that there is a kind of combateſiici 
or contention between the mind and body 
of man, ſuſpending and diverting his dil- 
poſition from the true end of verrue. For, 
the alluring 1rreriating luſts of the bo 
do labour ro oppre {s and cnſlave the: mind ; 
and the mind armed and fortified with rea-þ 
ſon, doth endeavour to refift. and oppugn 
them: and that vertue of mind. is called 
Temperance, wiich 1is- employed 1n Con- 
remning all pleaſures, cſpecraiiy thoſe that 
are known by the ſenſcs, as Taſtc, and 
Touch ; yet doth it not generally dereit alien 
pleaſures, bur only thoſe that ghwart ver-Þþut 
true and reaſon, Now,fome plea{ures ctherthe \ 
are by nature lawful, and others uylawtul nd 
and both incident tothe mind, as well alſthei 
the body. Tae corporcal pleaſures a 
bre 
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a-fbred up and bor: with us, ſo that with 
'dIdifficulry are they rettrained, eſpecially in 
refthoſe men that take more dclight and 

complacency in the exerciſes of the body 
offithan thoſe of the mind, which renders 
e;them brutiſh and ſenſual. Therefore che 
{9fÞbody mult ſubmir to the checks and con- 
- ſrroulment of the mind, and by this means 
11SÞman may atcain pericction. . All Vertues 
 aſconduce to the feliciry of a Kingdom, bur 
{0 empcrance alone 1s the preſcrvatrix of te- 
atcNicity ; for it keeps the State from that in- 
dyffetion which oftentimes ariſeth from ex- 
leſs and immoderation, and hath ſubverted 
OorSnany tamous Cities and Countries. Now 
yEvery Senator ought to furniſh the King- 
dom with ſuch Laws as may puniſh rior 
ea-ſnd excels, lelt the Subjet being poylon'd 
MFherewith, Covetouſneſs ſpring up among 
ledhem,the mother of all Vices. We read, 
o00N-Shat in Rome there were-Laws and Ordi- 
hatthances made and enacted againit exceſs 
ndÞboth in expences and apparcl. The Lace- 
Allfemonians did alſo keep their feaſts in 
E-Þublike places, thar-no man ſhould dare to 
ETeÞe waſttul in the fight of other Citizens , 
ul; ind {0 CNCOuUrage them 10 an 1Mmitarion of 
| aſiheir luxuriouſneſs or extravagancy, Here- 
arcFofore, the Magiſtrates of Gallia B-lgica al- 
red G lowcd 
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lowed of no Law nor Cuitome that mighth,;/ 
make tre people cfteminare. And at this 
day, licenciouſneſs and immoderate expe 

ces are inhibired by Law in ſome parrsj 
Italy. And fince the luſts of men are inſa 
tiavle, ( as appears by Carihize and his tele 
low-.onſpirators, who being thriftleſ(s andſhag 
licenttous perſons, attempred ro make walf B 
againit the Commonwealth ) they mull 
be held in with the bridle of the Law 
And the Senator mult be free from incemſi 
perancy, that ſo he may be an example fc 
others co follow and imitate ; wherein le 
him take pattern by the ſeveriry of thi 
Cenſores, who were the Maſters and Tue 
tors of civil temperance and mogeſty : ani 
{o by private admonition, as well as pul 
like caſtigation, he may withdraw than, a 
from intemperance. Nor is this vertvifeſs 
without her Concomitants, Modeſtiff 
Baſhtulneſs, Honeſty, and Continenhþf 
And by theſe, mans life is beautified, adot 
ned, and made happy. Modeſty (ſay thif 
Stoicks) 1s a vertue that containeth rihi 
knowledge of decent ſpeech and a&tiot 
And whatſoever we ſpeak or do, we oughſ 
to obſerve a mean, leſt we cxpariate on 
lubject more largely than neceſſity i 
quires, forgetting the Counſel of Soloy, 


qu 
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Mud 14m, Wherefore tye your ſelf to 2 
Womely decorum in al! your words and aCti- 
Ins, compoling your countenance, Cyesz 
 Obeſture, motion, and your whole body to a 
aJFmodeſt poſture, that the fimpliciry and in- 
elfeoricy of your intentions may thereby be 
nanade maniteſt and apparent. 
vaſ Baſhiulneſs ſornerimes gains a man 
unuch commendation z and this qualifica- 
LWiion renders a man honeſt, and inducerh 
Meim tolead a good lite, becauſe in all aCti- 
ns1t inſtruEts how to avoid all reproach, 
PSbloquy,and villany, And as Juſtice for- 
ids the wronging of a perſon by act or 
Tufced ; ſo Baſhfulneſs reacherh a man not to 
ange oftcnded : for a good man doth nor only 
WEoluntarily abſtain trom doing injury, buc 
1g, as it were,frightned from it by Baſhful- 
reugeſs. Yer I mcan nor here, that Baſhful- 
Fcls char 1s frequent with young men, and 
ncDftenders, becauſe they are compelicd or 
dofonſtrained to that kind of ſhamefac'd- 
' eſs; and that perturbation of mind dorh 
usbecome a grave and tempcerare perſon z 
t that thar we huzr after, arifeth from a 
uglFertuous diſpoſition, and fo gets a certain 
olabir or exerciſe, accompanicd with a fix- 
' Aireſolution to avoid all evill : fo hart if at 
» Fly time chrough ignorance an crrour be 
G 2 COM 
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committed,we remain aſhamed ; whichÞ1n « 
emmendable, Julizs Ceſar engaged wigcia 
Pompeius the younger at Cor/uba, peraſſly c 
ving his men ready to retreat, and feck fino 
refuge by their heels, ſteps out into eye 
fronc, and there in perſon behaved himſgtaſt 
mantullyzwhich the Souldiers ſecing,couſſble 
not for ſhame but turnabour, and face wit 
e cmy again z bcing, partly by the vale ted 
ot their General, and parcly by their oyſſoth! 
ſhamefac'dneſs, inſtigaced thereunto, the! 
There is in man a certain natural i: 
tink of honeſty, prompring and ſpurrigcon 
him on to the pertormance of all lawſſþped 
actions,and diverting him from the perpypart 
tration of what is unlawtul 5 which pnyjout 
c.cdeth from vertue ; and therein her date 
nity reſterh, though ſometimes ir ariſqQpuv 
irom tame, glory and opinion, Now, ira 
that through diligent obſervation undeſpt d 
ſtandeth what is meant by meaſure, ordaygoo: 
and gravity, and obſerves this {weet dapos 
r4 11 his words and aG&ions, making it ot 
chicfelt care not to think or ſpeak aſi 
thing unſeemly , cfteminate, or licenþ4ſr; 
cus, may be termed honeſt ; and che poweat 
of honeſty is ſo great, rhat of it ſelf it ſuſwe: 
ticerh rodifſwade men from an ignomiPrie 
ous life. 
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Among the number of vertues required 
-hJin our Senator, Continency & Abſtinency 
vigchallenge no mean place ; for,they not on- 
«(ly contern the ;/ecebre, or allurcments of 
c linordinate delircs, but alſo withiold our 
eyes from beholding, or our hands from 
Qiaſtning on them, Nor is there a more no- 
Eble ſpectacle, than to {ce men contented 
EIwith what nature and indultry bath allot- 
ted, without coveting what appcrrains tO 
ogothers 3 which they might catily do, did 

they but contider, that Natu/s paucts conten- 
$4: Nature will be fatished with mean 
ommons, Pauls e mls 15 highly extol- 
ed for his continency, who converred no 
part of the vaſt wealth that was brought 
out of Macedozra and Spatz to his own pri- 
ate ulc, .but delivercd the whole into the 
publike Exchequer ; chooſing rather to be 
ermed poor, than branded with the name 
Ft deceicſul : Ard aiter his expiration, his 
goods being fold under the Launce ( «tz 
mos exat, according to cultome ) there was 
ot lett a ſufticicnt competency for his 
Vife tolive on. The cxample of Scrpro 
fſricaizs 1s admirable, who in his greencr 
omgjears, at the raking of Carthage, being bur 
r (upwenty years old, had there ( among many 
mwptter captives) a Virgin of incomparable 
(z 3 | beauty, 
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beauty,yet did he not offer to deflower her 
but gave her co a man unto whom ſhe w: 
formerly bctrothed ; and beſtowed all tha 
old upon her for a dowry , which he 
Picnds offered {or her redemption, We 
therefore judge ir neceſſary that our Sena 
ror be continent, imitating Perzcles in hig} " 
advice to Sophocles his Aſſociate, and Pref " 
tor at Rome ; who fixing his eye on a beauf ® 
titul Roman Damoſel, whom they met ach \* 
cidentally in their way to the Senatey *' 
houſe, and being ſomewhat too large uf ® 
her commendation ; told him,that a Sena 
tor muſt not only keep hands free frot th 
corruption, bur alſo chaſte eyes, that cal {u 
no wanton glances, becauſe they are gran 
inſtigations ro luſt, YWherefore, 1t waſſ 
judged an a& of diſcretion in Cato the Cet th 
ſor, to turn Lucius O 1intus Flamimeus outC E; 
the Senate for his incontinency ; becaul 
he being Conſul in France, permitred 
common Strumpet, at her requeſt, to firik 
a Priſoner that had his Sentence paſt,with 
out offence, Nay, Marlizs was deveſie 
of that dignity,for kiſſing his own VV ifeil 
the ſight of his own Daughter. And $ 
Liſt: 1 for adultery, and light a&ions, wa 
excluicd frum ficting ( had it been fo wit 
us, Heiry Marti had never reſted fo long 
ll 
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inthe Pariament-Houſe, ) I omit ſpea- 
wad king of Alexander the Great, with many 
hal more, who by their continency gain'd no 
hell leſs honour than by their martial tri- 
4 umphs. 

na4 Now, it 1s moſt certain, that there is 
114 nothing brings more diſhonour to the dig- 
r24 nity of a Senator, than a leud, debauched, 
auf incontinent life z, becauſe it procureth pri- 
ach vate obloquy or reproach, and detaceth,or 
ach at lealt blemiſhech the Majeſty of com- 
e if Manding, 

na Rs {pun out his daies among 
-onf {he Diſtafi-bearers, I mcan women, con- 
calf fuming all his rime in incontinent exer- 
anfl ciſes, waſting both his internal and excer- 
wall al ſubſtance upon wauton women, and 
*<-ll the pleafing his guſt; as appears by that 
oh Epiraph, which, living, he commanded to 
{# becngraven on his Toimb, 


Eae, Bibe, Luae, 


| \V hich Ariſtotle chancing to ſpy,ſtopt, and 

read; and (miling, ſaid, It was fitter to be 

fixed on the grave of an Oxe, than the 

4 Tomb of a Prince, 

All plcaſures that arc not reduced to ne. 
q ceſlity and honeſty, are reproachful ; and 

| G 4. _ :-(- 
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thoſe above all, draw men to viceand un-{Na 
clcanveſ(s moſt, that are diſcerned by rhefed 
touch and raite, Wherefore the Coun-ſſay 
{ellor muſt be carcful, that neither his ownflare 
nor the life of his Subjcs,be implunged inrb 
to the mire of voluptuouſneſs and obſcenity;wh 
which may be ſoon cfte&ed, by removingFniz 
all occaſions of intemperancy, The LaceÞ}wi 
dxmonians uſcd to ſhew their drunken ſcr-YGu 
vants to their children,that they,beholdingf pr: 
their ſordidneſs and beſtiality, might ab-Þthc 
hor the vice of exceſſive comporation. ButY\ 
1t were to be wiſhed that we could follow, for 
as well as read theſe inſtances. Great was 
the moderation and remp<rance of the An 
cients in their dict; for, they lived not te 
eat, bur did cac to live: Taough in theſe 
our modern times tne plague of intempe 
rance is {0 epidcmical, that more men are 
int.ed with, and periſh thereby, than by 
the rage or fury of war ; and it is the mode 
for them to drink other mens healths fo 
long, till ar laſt they drink away thctr own, 
Win would not then commend MM, Curt 
the Ruman Senator, that had rather thel wl 
Embaſladors ſent by the Samnites ſhould pr 
find him ac a homely ſupper, quenching hi ht: 
thirſt in a woodden Bowl , than furrouny lik 
ned or accommodated with all the varietyſ £0 
Nature 
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1n-{Nature or Art could afford > Nay,he refu- 
theÞſed the Gold they preſented him with; 
ſaying, I had rather command thoſe tl.ar 
arerich, than be rich, I need not mention 
Fabrictus, Fabius, Tubero, Cato and Scipto, 
whoſe temperate and ſober lives have ctcr- 
nized their names. MHortezſius went not 
cewithourt a reproof, for preſenting his 
er-Þ Gueſts with a boyl'd Peacock, at a Supper 
LngÞ prepared for the Augurs. And Caſ{;us was 
1b4J thought intemperate, for drinking a little 
aug water in publike , and not enduring thirſt 
wt fora ſmall time, Yer do we not tyc our 
yas] Senator to ſo much {triftneſs, but only to 
\n-E moderation in all things. Durontz4 was Ie- 
rofl moved from the Senate, becauſe that he 
eleÞ} being a Tribune,made null the Law tor the 
pe reſtraint of feaſting, 
ure Surely, tne Roman State was altoge- 
byy ther happy in ſuch Senators, that were not 
xdeff only Maſters of Counſcl, but Tutors of 
{of} Vertue and good Manners, Now , that 
'n,f the people of Rome were temperate, even 
1] to admiration, may be conjectured from 
he what is reported of them : when the 
11d pre ſents which Pyrrþ King of Eprre, after 
15 overthrow, brought to Rome,were pub- 
nJ likely ſhewn, hoping thereby ro gain the 
50 good will of the People, there was not one 
Ire among 
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among them, thac di4 fo much as offer , 
ſtretch forch his hand to lay hold on anyt 

: : . #4,ycom 
them; fo as thar King ſaw himſeclt twi 
vanquiſhed at once, as wel: by continen bein 
as force of arms, Bur, when excefs four tot 
footing in Rome, aiter the victory obraing 4 
in Aſia, and that the people began to wa 
ronize through plcniy and idlencſs 5 on 
ſudden;the civil difciplize of Temperan 
and Parſ1mony was negle&ed 5 and in lic " 
thereof, Avaritiouſnels attended with h; 
Legion of other vices, ſoon entred amon 
che Roman Legions, and ( it we may cr: 
dit Saluft) brought their City to a {ad ar 
lamentable Cataſtrophe, Nor indeed 
there any thing that ſooner works t 
ruine of King, Kingdom, and Subjec 
than exceſs. Diogenes ſecing a Bill upc 
the door of a Prodigals houſe, whic 
ſhewed it was to be let; ſaid, I knew ve 
well that Houſe was ſo full of meat an 
wine, that ere long it would vomit out th 
Maſter, Now 'tis moſt certain,that imme 


derate pampering, and exceffive drinking 


ma 
Sla 


waſteth che priva. a of the body, and pre , 
judicerh rhe mind, Notableis that Lawdl 1 
Solon, whereby that Senaror was thought , 


to deferve death, that was addicted to thi | 
vice of drunkenneſs, 


Phily 
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ett Philip the Macedonian King being over- 
.Jcome with drink, paſt ſentence upon a wo- 
enc4man : ſhe forthwith made her appeal ; and 
oo Woes demanded to whom, replied, To Phi- 
aig kp being ſober, And withour doubt, exceſs 
Jin drinking depraves the judgement of 
man; inſomuch , that Kings are made 
OM Saves, old Folks become Children, Wiſe 
t I men are infatuated and made fools, and 
T fools turned to mad men. But our Senator 


w. (hall obſerve the old rule : 
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UE A medium is to be obſerved in all things : 
a we mult cat and drink for neceſſity, not 
= fatiety ; following the advice of rhe Poet 
_ Aracharſis , who uſually ſaid, The firſt 
"J draught was of neceſſity, the ſecond of ſu- 
perfluity, and the third of madneſs. Be- 
ak des, 1t were unſeemly ina Counſellor to 
UJ have bloud-ſhor eyes, a furious counte- 
| nance,anda (tammering (peech z all which 
"2 imperfe@ions are the cuſtomary atten- 
"*F dants of drunkenneſs : Nor will it become 
| him,overcome with meator drinkzto ſnore 
> f away the night, but only to uſe both with 
" fo much moderation,as that they may only 
1:0 continue health, and make the body __ 
an 


tw 
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and fit for ation, For, by moderate die 
we find, notonly the mind, but the body 
more {ubmiſſive and obedient 3 when a 
faticty and exceſs is the ſepulchre of the 
one, and the corruption of the other, We 
find Troy to be ruinated through the excel; 
of the Iababitants z when as otherwiſe it 
might have ſtood to this day : 


Invadunt urbem ſomno, Vinoque ſepul:am, 


But, although we difcormend cxce{s in 
both, as a thing misbecoming, and very 
hainous ; yet our Senator mult be {ure not 
co be avaricious, niggardly , and cloſe- 
filted, becauſe it is an argument of a bake 
ſcrvile ſpirit,to debar himſelf of that com- 
linefſs and order that is required in the Fa- 
mily of ſuch a pcrſon, Therefore private 
exceſs mult be baniſhed, and publike mag- 
Fificence maintained; and as needleſs and 
ſuperfluous delicacy is to be avoyded much 
more than penury and niggardlineſ(s; 
And, as immoderate expenccs are known 
to be prejudicial both to the Eſtate, Body, 
and Mind : fo neceſlafy and convenient 
fare i5 both comly and wholſome ; and this 
malt be obſerved with reſpeG to the place, 
time and perſons, For, we rcad, that 
L.Tu: 
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1 L. Tutero making a publike Feaſt, covered 


all his Beds witch the skins of Kids; and in 
ſo doing was judged indiſcreet, and igno- 


4 rant in the knowledge of what appertained 


to publike honour and dignity ; and for 
this ſame tac, loſtthe Ofhce of Pretor. 
Notable was that quip that a Duke be- 
ſtowed upon a Prince, to this purpole ; 
who with his noble retinue being invited 
toa Collation, the Prince altogether igno- 
rant of any mode uſcd at Court, or 1n- 
deed common civility, ſuffered rhem to be 
ſeated without cuſhions ; which the Duke 
perceiving,put his Cloak under him 1n licu 
thereof ; and all his followers in imicati- 
on of him, did the ſame; and atrer their 
repaſt, left their Cloaks upon the ſtools, 
and were departing : at which the Prince 
ſomewhat amazed, told them, they forgor 
their cloaks ; No, no, replied the Duke, 
an't pleaſe your Majeſty, it is not our cu- 
ſtome to be {o uncivil, as to carry our Cu- 
ſhions along with us : then did he begin 
tounderſtand the miſtake, and went away 
aſhamed, Next to Temperance, Juſtice 1s 
a Vertue to be very much followed by our 
Senator ; of which in the next Chapter. 
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CHAP: VY. 
Of Juſtice and hey concomitants, which aurſhat 
Senator ought to be adorned with, ro 


| on 
Ature hath made all things in them-Jne: 
(elves good, certain, perte&, andin 
all reſpe&s abſolute 3 which was the rea- 
{on that induced the Stoick to believe, rhat 
to live according tro Nature was the chit 
feliciry of man : for, Nature is the Condu-fſj 
arix 8& Turorels of pert life, inſtruftin 
us tn our obedience to the Author thereeh 
Now,this harmony of Nature may be fitly 
called Juſtice; for,this is that Vertue (andy, 
indeed Regina Virtutum, the Queen of allNjcr 
Vertues ) which labours in defence of theWanc 
Law, and preſervation of the conſent of eq 
Nature z ſince whatſoever complies with Janc 
Nature, is Juſt ; and what difſenteth, un- ſti 
jult. Such men therefore, thar follow the Mu 
dictates of Nature, are juſt ; being it is 1: 
contrary to Nature to think ill either of Y<01 
God or Man, \Vhercupon Juſtice is of I" 
three ſorts, ( though there be many ſubdi- Ie 
viſions) Natural , Humane, and Di- JOt 
vine, len 


The 
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The firſt foundation of Juſtice natural, 
zroceeds from Nature her ſelf 5 which in. 
ormes us to do as we would be done by : 
ud tibz fiert non Us, altert ne fecerts, This 
atural equiry commandeth us to abſtain 
rom doing injury,or offending of any per- 
on wharſozver. And by ras ligament, 
m-Jnen are conglutinared or co-united with a 
infmucual affc&ion and bond of amity, In 
a-Fhat Age, which is known by the name of 
atk#tas aurea, among the Poets ; by the help 
ctÞpt nacural Juſtice only, deceit, fraud, or in- 
u-fJjury had no refidence upon Earth ; they 
ng lwere z0z-eztra, no ſuch things to be found 
? in Nature. Then was there no ſ{cdirion, 
ly Jrumults,or hatred ; bur benevolence,fidelt- 
nd ty, true love, and real aftetion. The Law- 
allycrs Profeffion was nor in uſc, pleading 
hefland wrangling was unknown to them ; for, 
of equity and Jultice derermined all things, 
th Nand all rhings were common ; every man 
n- thought that his own goods did belong as 
he much co his neighbour as ro himſelf, They 
is that lived in that Age were enforced and 
of Yconfined ro vertue and honeſty, becauſe 
of Fehey knew nor vice, and by natural inſtin&t 
Jj- [were ſtimulated to the exerciſe of Jultice, 
)i- JOf this happy time Orzd fings moſt excel- 
ently, 


ur 


Aurea 


Book IC 
or 
Aurea prima ſataeſt etas, que Uindice nullo, ew 
Sponte ſua,ſine lege,fidem 7 an colebat ; be 
Pena,metuſyue aberant vec ſupplex turba timt 
Juadicts oraſut, ſed erant ſine judice tuti, ( bd 


Bo 
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But, as ſoon as the Sun of truth declined 
and began to be obſcured with the caligi 
nous mitts of vice ; immediately the minds 
of mcn were depraved, and they headlon 
without fear or wit implunged themſelveſut 
into an Occan of filthineſs. Then everal 
man ſhielded himſclt againſt Vercue, quit 
contrary to his tormer principles ; buta 
rerwards it was a pradice among them 
lawful, to ſcandalize and prejudice all per 
ſons, whether in goods, or good name; t( 
lead a brutiſh, inhumane lite z abuſe rha 
excellent gift of Reaſon, and employ it in 
the excrciſe of vices as the ſame Poet 
hath it, 


Protins erupit veng pejorts 1 &Uum 
Omne nefas,fugere pudor,Uerumquefideſque, 
In quorum ſubiere locumyfraude[que ,dolique, PR! 
Tnſidieque, & vis, & amor ſceleratus habend, n 
nA 
And ſurely that deluge of impiety hadpnd 
over-run the whole race of mankind, hadpalic 
not} 
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ot the force of nature and reaſon in ſome 
ew, oppoſed,and ſtood as a trench againſt 
he fury of chis inundation, That ſmall 
clidue of men ( proclaiming war againit 
Fice) did ſo work upon them ( tliac lived 
ke brutes) by perſwaſion, as to reduce 
em to humanity ; informing them how 
$0 live, rot only by words, bur alſo by 
qorks; what Civility, Vertue,and Honour 
as,and what was the original of Laws in 
ities and Countrics : ſo that hereby they 
night be initrudted 1n thoſe things that 
ycre good, honeſt, and civill, From hence 
e pteceprs of vertue took their original, 
nd vaſt volumes of the duty and manners 
ft men were compoſed, This conftdcratt- 
"n of humane nature and the Univerſe, 
as cpltomized 1a one word by the Gre- 
lans, U!Z, Fogia, Or wildome: and the Au- 
Ors cthereot were termed E907, or VV ife- 
nen, who aftcrwards ( accurumsg to tne 
xample of Pythagoras,) named themſelves 
Mlolophers. And by this means the light 
df humane reaſon and nature,that was be- 
egrocd with the clouds of vice, did rea(- 
June irs priſtine lultre and ſplendor, and 
ndowed us with the knowledge of divine 
nd humane things ; whicn knowledge 1s 
led Philoſophy, Thus was that golden 
H world 
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world reſtored, Now, that duty whichſorh 
patural Juſtice promprs us to obſerve tofſo | 
our Parents,ts called Picty ; which was thyſgi th 
reaſon, that «Areas by the Homer of outfoug 
Latine Poets was ſtyled Pious eAzeaJral 
The Daug'ter of C:moz was adorned witlitur; 
this Vercue ; for ſhe fed her Farher witlſbur 
her own milk, being condemned to diefwo 
and thereby did eternize her name. Thy , " 
uſtice dorh alfo oblige us to nouriſh anfJare 
cheriſh all perſons in diſtreſs ; ; defend anlove 
overn himſclt : for, he that by wiltul obJGo 
Weary deſtroys t.imſclt by famine, neglifpla 
gence, Or violent death, 15 judged an ene ; 
my,and no triend tv Nature: By thts Jufjoch 
ſtice natural, we are engaged to relieve anfthei 
rctreſh our necefſ1 ated friends and neigha m 
bours, and by generation to propagatÞiis r 
poſterity z wiuch is called z04:ſa eternitafſon 
propagation 1s a knotty Eternity ; tor, vcun 
the iſſue of our loyns we do as it were tf{No 
a knot, and thercby lengthen our name anlff Jul 
tamily. Socrates defineth this natural Jute 
ſtice thus : Ir is the Science of good anlffdiff 
cvill according to nature z which that malexp 
that cxcrci{es, defcrves the ecrm Of a good on | 
man and it he communicate it to other 1 
the tile oi a good Cirizen ; becauſe thaſſſon 
.c is not only bencficial to bimſelt, but fden 
Other 
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chIoriers allo. They that Niture hath been 
to}ſo prodigal unto, as to beſtow ſingular 
Neggitts, and incomparable endowments on, 
uJought co trantcend all others in this natu- 
4Jral Juitice, as much as they do in tiicir na- 
tural parts; otherwiſe they will have 
bur a mean repute ( it any acall) in the 
eg world. 
5 , The next is Juſtice divine ; whereby we 
are obliged and bound ro acknowledge, 
Jlove,honour,reverence,adore,and worſhip 
God: And it hath pleaſed Natureto im- 
| Pape ti.is knowledge in man as it there- 
by (he would intimate unto us, that all 
ocher creatures do only feed and pamper 
their bodies, whenas Man ſhould aime art 
a more noble marke, 442, the Deity. Nor 
is there any people upon earth buc adore 
ſome God or othcr, a diuold ic a cuty in- 
, bſcumbe:it upon every one of tizem (0 ro do. 
aNow all the ſubſtance and force ot this 


t 

an Juſtice is contained in Retiigion, which 1s 
Juthne worſhip of God. Bur veing tiaat is a 
anfdifterent ſubje&t from wiar we intend ro 
naJexpatiate on, we {hall leave the projecutt- 
204 on thereof to the Clergy. 

ej Humane Juſtice, wich is alſo termed 
hafſomerimes civil, is of an obſcure and hid- 
tMden natures for, alchough it receive its 
ic H 2 being 
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being from Juſtice narural, and thcretore Mis 
the preceprs and uſe thereot carry little 
no ſceming difficulty along with them J, 
yet is it nor truly conceived, unleſs it be by 
fuch who are either endued with a kind of 
divine nature, or have been emyloyed 1na 
ſorts of vertue, For, this Vertue requiret 
a Learned, Wiſe man, who reaſonably 
conſtantly and voluntarily pradtiſeth ut 
And ſuch our Senator ſhould be. 

All civil Juſtice conſiſts, partly 1n the 
preſervation of humane ſociety, and 1 
partly exerciſed in a Gourt of Judicatur 
This Vertue approverh of no unlawtul 
crucl,or barbarous ation ; but embracet| 
honeſty,tranquillity and peace ; endeavol 
ring ro keep men from ſedition,malice,and, 
enmity z not Ccoveting alzeza hora ; but 
unicuqu? ſuum triturns; gives every One 
tncir due. By this Verrue our Counſellc 
becomes a defender of the common pec 
plies ti:e Protetor of the innocent ant 
Orphans ; and a debaſcr of the proud and, 
haught. : a Lover of thoſe thar are good F 
a iriend to truth, and an encmy to vice,and 
conſequently to vicious perſons. The, 
foundation of this Vercue is fideliry; which "8 
Cicero defines to be a conſtant and trut of 
performer of promiſe, A juſt Senator 
therefore 
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therefore affirms the truth, ſticks cloſe ro 
his promiſe ; ſtanderh to compaRs z rc{to- 
reth what he borrows; and is not compel- 
b lcd to be fairhfull by Law, teſtimony, or 
oath , but by his own free will and con(ci- 
ence ; labouring to keep under injuſtice, 
and to {ce that the weaker ſort be not over- 
| powred by the ſtronger ; that might oxer- 
If come nor right, Valiant mengin his judge- 
ment, deſerve to be crowned with reward 
and idle, puny-f{pirited fubjccts, the laſh 
| 0 ot puniſhment z ard by theſe two, puniſh- 
ment and preferment, tl:e benc þ of a 

1 Commonwealth 1s infinitely promoted. 
In the diſtribution of offices, he is directed 

by the rule of uprightneſs and equity ; ha- 
ting ro be greaz'd in the fiſt with bribery, 
reputing rhoſe worthy of moſt ample ho- 
grnour,who can lay claim to the greatclt me- 
Ic tir, Which is a thing to be very much inſ1- 
ed on in a Kingdom,orRepublick; becauſe, 
Homes virtutes premium, Honour 1s the re- 

I ward of vertue; and as due roa deſerving 
p perſ0n,as wages to an hired ſervant : which 


bw [LE the reaſon, that wrought the Antients 


Ire 


Che to erect ſtately Images, rriumphal Arches ; 
ich and puvblike (epulcires, open commenda- 
© Jtion, and che like, were conferred on men 
TUTof ſervice and deſert. Now they that are. 
_ H 3 nobly 
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no»ly educated,vertuouſly enclined, gray 
and anctent,dc{erve honour and revcrence; 
and that eithcr by bowing the head or be 
dy,in giving chem place : And,as yoods are 
of three ſorts, w2, goods of the mind, 

oods of the body, and goods of Forrune; 
D rney areall inconterring of honour tc 
be reſpeQed, Tacretore thoſe of rhe mind 
aſſume the firſt place ; thoſe of the bod 
the next, and thoſe of Fortune the laſt, as 
the meaneſt in value and worth', thougt 
now adaies of moſt cſteem in rhe cye of the 
World. All theſe things our Senator mul 
be skilld in ; and in the dittribution of off 
ces, and conferring of honours,he mult ot 
ſerve equality, tne balance of Juſtice 
wherewith cvery mans manners , vertue 
and actions are poized and examined, [It 
which he mult be very circumipe and ut 
byafled, leit he prove partial, leaning to 
one {ide more than another ; and {Oo come 
O'r viti1 tie term of an unequal Judge, 
Fr, he ©:4c beſtows honour, and accumw 
11:8 tavours upon the undeterving, dotha 
m4 1teft injury to thoſe that can plead de- 
Tt; and to by conſequence is an unjul 
Juige. Wheretore P::itoſophers give us4 


dctinirion of tris juitice, as tolloweth : ItÞ; 


15 an habit of the mind deſtined to come 
mon 


C 


mc 


. 
. 
. 
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mon utlity ; giving: honour to every per- 
ſon thar may »e ju.iged worthy of it. And 
among thoſe vcreaes tar plead for an intc- 
relt 1n humane {octety, cqualicy is neither 
the lait,nor the leaſt;ztheexcrcifing the office 
of a Handmaid or Lady ot honour to that 
Queenof Vertues, Juttice; Nor doch the 
remove a hairs-breadth from her, bur 
ſticks cloſe to her principles and precepts. 


x Now tits equality in jult pondering and 


weighing things, and pcrſons, uſcth a dou- 


J ble manner of proceeding ; the one ordina- 


ry,and rhe other common ; one judging by 
number, weight, and mcaſure ; tize otner 
more difhc1ieand ſecret, that is, weigl.ing 
every thing by reaſon and julg: mznr. 
Which knowledge 1s only attained by 
wiſe men, and tnoſe that are cxercticd in 
preat affairs, and matters of importance 


Jand weight; and the other by caole tiiar 


are chiefly cmploycd in barrating, buving 
and felling. Let our Senator be $k11:'d in 
that knowledge thar proceeds from reaſon 
and judgement, tat he may ti.creby un- 
derſtand how to diſtribure offices, conter 
honours, beſtow gifts, what is due to every 
perſon, juſt, good, and indiftcrent in all 
tings, perſons, and places, This equality 
Is an exccllent qualification, and of em1- 
= Wa rent 


- 
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neFt uſe and ſervice in a Kingdom. And 
where Counſellors are ignorant therein, 
we find but raw and weak conſultation, 
and all things managed at randome, with- 
out any thing of cercainty z ra the diftur- 
bance of publike ſociety. 

Another kind of juſtice there 1s, which 
is commonly called juſtice forratgn, not 
much unlike this beforc mentioned, chiefly 
converſant about judgement z whoſe foun- She 
dation is the Law, and whoſe prop or ſup-fven 
p2rt is the judgement of wiſe, ſolid, di{-Ytak 
creet Senators, Before ({uch time ( as 1s al-fltha 
r.ady mentioned ) ti.at written Laws wereſ0a) 
found out, cach man was his own Legifla-Fjtot 
tor,and preſcribed his own peculiar Laws, ot | 
not diving into the books of Law-makers we 
or Do&ars tor precepts or inſ{tru&ions: | lind 
For, then that pure and immaculate Vir-Jt 
gin Juſtice had her reſidence in the mind of jull 
man, diQating unto him Laws and Pre-( wh 
ceprs, waereby he led an upright lite, J anc 
without excrcifing any fraud, deceir or goc 
colluſion. Bur, as ſoon as men, tired with] at 
the {tri diſcipline of juſtice, began ro co- | 3m 
vet their ne1gi1bours goods, oftcr injuries, Þ 0 
and negle& the reſtauration of what they Þ 11g 
had taken up upon credit z immediately} ing 
hare,difimulation, enmity and war ſprungaC 
up: 
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nd fup, and gave way to the invention of mar- 


In, 
Mn, 


jal weapons, as well offenſive as defenfive; 
and that in {o furious a manner, as might 
force Juſtice, nay, compel Jup:ter kimf-1t 
togive place : thus, as ſweer-tongued Ourd 


ſlings, 
m— Terras Aſtrea reltquit, 


She made her fclf wings, and flew to hea- 
ven for ſanEtuary,wherc ever ſince ſhe hath 
taken up her habitation, And hence it 1s 
that we have recourſe to heaven 1n our 
dayly Orizons for juſtice, mAomer uſed 
torerm Kings inſpired with the wiſdome 
of good Government, Sons of Javter : and 
we ſtyle them, Gods Vicegerents. And 


:} fince reaſon cannor prevail with us ſo far, 


as thereby to lead a quiet, peaceable, and 
juſt 1ife 3 we muſt have recourſe to juſtice ; 
who by her Laws admoniſherh, corrects, 
and honours us, preparing rewards for 
good, and ſtoring up puniſhments for evill 
actions, This juſtice ( according to #lpia- 
2 ) is a conſtant defire, or fixed refolurion 
to beſtow upon every man that which of 
righr belongs unto him. Now the ordain- 
ing and enaCting oft Laws, appertains to 
a Counſellor, as the moſt diſcreet PIs 
an 
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fit for that office, And Pluto teacheth, thay, 11. 
theſe taings are to be obſcrved: in conſtin 1] 
ting Liws, Acs, or Ord:nani.es, The Ly, 
iſlator muit ena chem with a parerng, 1 
oo that may caulic a reciprocation of filler... 
al dury : not with a Loriily, ryrannical uw... 
tent, yer framing thein co rhe cerror of maf,. - 
lefactors,w.ao neither regard Lawgnor rap. . 
ſon; according to that known Hexameg... 
cr, be | 
ver. 


00, 
mo 


Sic voloyſic jubeo, flat pro ratione Voluntas, 


My will is the only Law that I own « 
acknowledge, Befides, he muſt be ſunfſo,, 
that his Laws contain no more preſcript,,, 
on of commands, than diſcipline of mat per 
ners chat the ſeverity of the one may; 
mitigated by the gentleneſs of the othe E 
Ad rhe intent at end of all Law is, thafſ.. 
men may be telicitared thereby, as faraſq, 
comes within the compaſs of humanity{; 
and that offenders may receive a puniſh, 
ment ſucable to their crimes, of neceſſity], 
and nor on ſet purpoſe : which moved 
ſtirtazy to make a triple diviſion of leg! 
precepts: To live honeſtly, prejudice nc 
man, and give to every one his due, H 
therefore that doth abandon the Law, and}1; 
follows 


W. 
Lc 
Ww 
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F Willows the dictates of his own COrrupt 
"” Twill, concmining rhe Statutes of a King= 
Jdcm,is guilty of a notorious cr:mc, as well 
"Fas he that venics God, Nature, or Reaſon, 
JHerachtw, that ftream'd away |:15 timic in 
tears, was wont to ſay, Thar all men wcre 
as deeply engaged ro defend their Laws, 
Jas the walls of their City ; and his reaſon 
was, becaule that a wall-leſs Ciry mignr 
be prefered, bur a Lawleſs one could 1e- 
ver, by all' che ſtrengri of humane inventi- 
on, For by Laws they expel idlencſs, the 
mother of Vice, which renders the mind 
effeminare, and makes it grow wanton, 
- YCato {aid as truly, as pithily, Nz{:l agerido, 
male agere diaticerunt : By doing nothing,the 
Tpcople lcarn'd to do ill. Diodorws men- 
tions a certain Law that was among the 
Egyptians, whereby every Subjedt was 
coinpelled ro give in his name to the Magt- 
TH firares, withall declaring what kind of 
life he moſt affe&ed, how he lived, and 
"what Art lic cxcrciſcd s And if he were 
uy found to vive a falſe account of his lite,he 
J "I was put todeath, Dyaco {ceing the Cirt 
SJ zens waſteful, made a Law, that he that 
r4 was found idle ſhould be executed ;; which 
k being roo ſevere and rigid, Solo did qua- 
- life, puniſhing that offence with infamy 

only. 


L 
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only, By the imperial Law it is providec | 
that idlc, {floathful, and thriftleſs SubjeaF F 
be either whipt to death, or enſlaved, IF 

every Kingdom there are certain eXcrciſe Th 
both for peace and war : Some are bred y 3 
Clergy-men, Counſellors, and Judges _ 
others, Captains, Commanders, and Soul 
diers : that {o the Kingdom may be furn 
ſhed with Subjc&s in Peace or War, an 
by their aions the Country m';y be de 


All 


tended from the invading enemy, and he | " 
Territories or skirts enlarged, Nor mul. 8 
Laws be often altercd ; for, as ſoon as the lo 


pcople perceive any mutation, their mind 
being prone to znnovation, they preſently... 
deſire all the reſt be changed and ſubver ( 
ted; though ſometimes neceſlicy require en 
that they be correfted or retormed, Thi, ( 
leaſt mutation in a Kingdom, is of dat b 
gcrous conſequence, breeding a contempt 
of Laws, and edition alſo. Wherefore t! 
Lo-rerſes had a Law, that if any man did 
invent a new Law, he ſhou!d propoſe irto 
the people 1n publike, with a balcer about 
his neck ; to the end, that if ir were judged, 
pernicious or unprofitable, he ſhould be f/ 
orthwith hang'd, as an Author of evill. KC 
And it doth very much concern Princes|, 
and Counſellors to walk according wſ.; 
wmoſeſ*" 


ſuit 
fir 


put 
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y hoſe Laws they ordain ; for it is odious to 
"Tbe Leg'/lator, & Legis wiolator 5 a Law-ma- 
i and a Law-breaker : for tl.cre is no- 
1 thing that Subjc&s ſo much look upon, as 


res, the lives of their Superiors, 


oul 
rni 


a All Nattons, all the VVorld over, follow 
ecxample of a King + which if he ſteer 
: his actions according to Juſtice, finds Sub- 
us. k ; 
fas obedient and loyal, who will keep 
nd cloſe to their allegeance, Selewcus made a 
02> that whoſoever was taken in adulte- 
ol (hould be deprived of both his cycCs. 
: aljficerwards his Son was found guilty of 
thar Crime : his Subjects went to mediate, 
J&firing him co ſign his pardon z bur rhcir 
"Pſuir prevailed no otherwiſe, then that 


Regis ad exemplum tots componitor orb1is, 


vy! 


a 


"Mfrſt he cauſed one of his Sons cyes to be 
4;ggp%r Out, and then one of his own ; thar fo 
the ſeverity and reputation of I.aw might 
ouf< obſerved 7 and that the force thercof 

Might be in more eſtecm than the authort- 
Po 7 of men, The ends why Laws were Or- 


vill, 


tr to 


ained,were two : The one, that men may 
underſtand Juſtice,and bave entertainment 
among them ; the other, that ir may con- 
 \eſnue. The firſt, is the duty of thc Law- 
| maker, 
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maker, who framerti. t..c people in thgſtr 
mould of Vertue, And the tecond is the! 
Office of the Judge, who is to ſuppreſs th 
exorbitancies of offenders, and preſerygſor 
thc rights and priviledges of his Countryſthe 
Now itofte;i talls our, that dubious bul 
neſſes, and thoſe matters of concernmentted 
to0,arc broughe betore a Judge z expectingſer: 
his determination, VV acreiore hg, nzuit refſche 
duce that to equality, which he ti;iokergim 
unequal : nor unlike a line cut 1Gto unequaſſu 
parts,and chat part which is tound too longſr 
is cut ſhorter, and ſo added to the otherganc 
So 4ot-1rhe Jadge, who is the Living Layfa 
and Oracle of tie Kingdom, Nor mu fles 
he paſs a ſentence upon any matter, Or defjto. 
cide any cauſc, bcfyre he hatn heard boulſten 
Plaintiff and De{cndant, and examined alſaor 
their Wirneſles : For,as Seaeca hath it moligBy 
excelicatly, 


Qui ſtatuit al:quid parte tnauidita altera 
Aquum licet ſtatuerit haud gjuw juerit. * 


He mult be voyd of all paſſhon, hate, ot 
parrtiality : one that {corns bribery, wil *n 
not be daunted with menaces, or threatned}*rC 
out of the truch, or moved by the ſubrilrſPat: 
of adulation: for, where a Judge, Magi 

ſtrateg#erV 
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thaſtrare,or Senator 1+ {ubjc& ro paſhon,there 
$5 lictle, or indecd 10 ſuſticeta his Judica- 
Jture : nOT ts there any one thing that poy= 
dons a Commonwealth or Kingdom more, 
then corrupc and unjult Magiſtrates. 

uſtice of old wa+ by Pinloſophers pain- 
like a beauciful Virgjiv, having a ſevere 
ingſerave Couliteriance, peretrating CyCs, A 
aIchalte look, incl;ing: to gravity : which 
Jlmage carries this reprc{entation , that 
Judges ought to be incorrupr, chaſte, fe- 
ongire, ſharp- witted, good, grave, conſtant 
and inexorable, Camtyſ's, King of Perſia, 
cauſed the $kin of an unyult Judge ro be 
Wtlea'd,and hung up in the Courtzas a terror 
defito all choſe trac were unjuſt in their ſen- 
tence. Solo being demanded, How a King= 
_dom might beſt be preſerved z anſwered, 
Why the Peoples obedience to Superiour au- 
thority, and the Magiſtrates ſubſcription 
wthe Law. And Bas uſcd troſay, That 
» [place was moſt ſecure, where men ſtood in 
yaweot the Law, nolef> than ofa Tyrant. 
[tis a ſhame and reproach to a Nation to 
, offhiave Laws, thac like the Spiders web, en- 
wilſfangle che weak and ſimple, and let the 
nedſfirong and mighty eſcape, Which our Se- 
ilrſaror muſt very diligently obſerve, and 
ag Ontinually provide thar the Laws be PTC- 
ategierved inviolable. Juttice 
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Jaſtice admirs oft anotner  diviſion| pt 
amung Mora: Philoſophers,and that is Dis tv 
ſtribuiive and Commurative, Juſtice Di.| ec 
{triburive, is that that reſpects equality inf eq 
the diſtribution of reward or puniſhment a « 
according to Geometrical proportion, Fory an 
as there arc ſeveral degrees of crimes and pe 
offences perpetrated ty the impious ; {ofpo 
tzere arelikewiſe of the merits of deſcrvingſtic 
and wrruous perſons ; In regard that theſfor 
circumſtances ot perſons, laces, and time, tit) 
do oftentimes aggravate (4 crime, As forpga 
inſtance ; He tiar offends a Magiſtrate, de-ion 
{crves a higier puniſhment than he thafſ | 
offends a private perſon : And he that compupe 
mits an inſolency in the Church duringſgat 
divine fcrvice, Or in Court before a Judgeſſons 
{itting upon tie Bench, muſt be more {6ſ}the 
verely corr« &cd, than if theſe circumſtan-wn 
ces did not accompany the fault, Andinon 
like manner, the different conditions olÞjsstc 
men in the diſtribution of recompences,tÞier 
conferring of honours, muſt be narrowljj A 
coniidered a::d pricd into. 'V. 

Wherefore 1t ts apparent, that in theÞom 
diſtribucion of honour, as well as in theÞett 
infliting of puniſhment, this GeometriFler 
ca] proportivn muſt be obſerved ; becaulePs \ 
that by this mcans we obſerve rhe ſamepvoc 


propor 
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ion] proportion between perſons, as we do be- 
Di-j rween things; and though there be an in- 
DiJ equality of meaſure, yer will there be an 
/ inf equalicy of reaſon, As thus : He that hath 
ntl a double fharc of merit, twice as much as 
or another man, deſerves a double recom- 
andj pence according to the Geometrical pro- 
(of portion, which difters from the Aricthme- 
ingf}tical, obſerved in Juſtice Commutative : 
theÞ tor the latter reſpects the equality of quan- 
me,ſtity, and things diſtributable, without re- 
forggard to the merits or dcmerits of a per= 
de-ion. 
hat Juſtice Commurative 1s that that looks 
pmJupon equality and faich in contracts, bar- 
ingÞgains, humane commerces and negotiati- 
doefons ; as buying, ſelling, borrowing, and 
> (6fIthe like, As for cxample ; the ſame fort of 
an-Jwine, oyl, corn, cloath, or orlicr vendible 
dinjommodities,is ſold ro aMagitſtrare as well 
5 offfisto a Mechanick, But now let us come to 
s,0fier Concomitants, 
wi And firſt of Picty ; by which we pleaſe 
od, and get repure among men, Numa 
theÞPomp:il;z,to get credit by the Religion that 
theÞÞe framed for the Romans ( countericiting 
xri-Plety ) induced them to belicve that he and 
zuſeÞis Wife eA2eria uſed to convene with the 
zmeſoods in a ccrtain place conſecrated to 
pot- I Camenay 
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Camera, and there did receive the Laws 
and Religion the Romans were to follow : 
ſo that they that neither by the ſoftneſs of 
perſwaſion, nor the violence of compulti 
on could be reduced ro Religion 5 by a 
counterfeit colour of Piety were brought 
to be very religious, And if ſo among 
them, how will the truc Religion prevall 
among us that are Chriſtians 2 Yet inRe- 
ligion two things are tobe declined, wiz, 
herefte and ſuperſtition ; which vices pet- 
vert weak inſtable perſons. There is like- 
wiſe a certain kind of Picty due to Pa- 
rents, by which we obey, reverence, and 
reſpect them, 

Lanocency is another of her Aſſociates; 
which Vertue aftcas fimplicity, abhor- 
ring diſhimulation and hypocrifie z where: 
tore, fawning Sycophants, that Dog-like 
will N;orwe7e, fall down under your tee 
and {ccm to adore you ; Difſemblers, tha 
hold with the hare, and run with th 
hound ; carry fire in one hand, and wate 
11 the otner ; and taic-bearers, that are; 
marum plezi, full of chincks, no ſooner 
ſecrer can be committed to their keeping 
bur it drops from them like water througll 
a ſieve 3 fach perſons are to have no pla y 

1n the Catalogue of our Senators, Andaf 
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no man might have admittance into the 
Temple of Ceres Eluciy,a, bur he that was 
oth innocent ; there being this Superſcriptton 
lf1- over the Portal , Let uo man eatery but he that 
f 2] knoweth his own innocency : So into holy 
ZN Council, which is the Temple of Juſtice 
NE and Truth, let no man have admittance, 
all but he that is innocent, and of integrity. 
\&-} His mind mult be open and ſincere, not 
44 obſcure or deceitful , ſaying one thing, and 
I meaning another z his thoughts and his 
KI words mult be Relatives ; his rongue muſt 
Pa-ſ be the true interpreter of his mind 3 and 
and his face not ſhrowded with a fained diſ- 
puiſe, but full of natural ſincerity. 
Courteous he mult be; for an affable 
4 debonaire diſpoſition will ſcrue it ſelf into 
4 the good will of all men. He muſt hear 
with patience, and reply with diſcretion 
iree trom all ſowerneſs and inſolency in 
words or action, 
Benignity is another thing neceſſary 
4 foras God is kind and gentle to us, ſo muſt 
we maniteſt our ſelves to thoſe that are a 
aq ſphere below us. He muſt therefore be 
123 gentle,mild, and of a {weet diſpoſition : not 
Ugy auſtere, ſupercilious; and as 77m was, 
126 MindrSpan©@r, A man-hater. For as to the 
19 Moderator of all things,Religion and Piety 
It I 2 | 19 
, | 
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is duesſo is love and benevolence unto men, 

Next, Clemency ; which properly ap- 
pertains to Magiſtrates, and men 1n autho- 
rity; for by vertue hereof, the heat of 
their diſplcaſure towards MalefaQors is 
abated, and they rthemſclves qualified, 
Her oppoſite is Cruelty, and: bitter ex- 
crremity in puniſhment ; a quality pro- 
per to Tyrannical and inhumane perſons, 
Draco was {0 rigid and ſevere, nay ( I may 
ſay) crucl, that he inflicted death upon idle 
perſons, as well as Murderers ; and being 
askt the reaſon, replied, becauſe he 
rhought that puniſhment due for the com- 
miſhon of a petty offence ; and for thoſe of 
a higher nature, he could not invent any 
ercat enough. But Sc:pto much more cle- 
ment and pitiful, could ſay, That he had 
rather be inſtrumental to the ſaving of rhe 
life of one ſingle Citizen, than to the 
{12ughter of 1000 Enemies, And indeed 


for a Magiſtrate to be perpetually puni- | 


ſhing,ts as reproachful, as to ſee Phyficians 
alwaies killing their Patients with thetr 
Quackſalving and Emperical tricks, Be- 
{ides, Clemency in a Gove rnour creates a 
kind of baſhfulneſs or tear of offending in 


any perſon, Yer Clemency mutt be ſouſed,' 


as that ſeverity, it necd be, muſt not be al- 
rogerncr 
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rogenher neglected : for no Country can be 
well governed without it, by reaſon of the 
different diſpoſitions of men ; for a harſh 
word (trikes deeper with ſome, than a 
{hrewd puniſhment with others, Over- 
much clemency was animpertection that 
the Stoicks would have all wife men to 
want; alledging, that it was an argument 
of an ignoble mind, condeſcending and 
ſubſcribing to the guilt of other mens 
crimes and offences : and therefore ſach 
men may be aſlimilated to fond fooliſh 
women, that would have MaleftaRors 
irced from the laſh and rigour of the Law, 

becauſe Crocodilc-like, atter the commil- 
fion of an hainous offence, they can arop 
a deceitful tear. 

Next, Liberalicy. Among ſome of thoſe 
Vertues that were conſtellated in Scipro 
Africanys, this 1s not the leaſt ; that betore 
his return from any place, he obliged ſome 


perſonor other to him by his liberaliry. 


The Son of Titus Veſpatiazus was wont to 
ſay, That that day widtein he had not be- 
towed ſome benefit,was utterly loſt. Now 
n giving, theſe rwo things are obſcrvable ; 
to forget the benefits we beſtow, and re- 


; [member perteAly what we have received : 


for ingratitude 1s a black crime ; 14- 
T3 gratun 
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Pons dixerts, (f omnia dixeris; Name 
ut Ingratitude, and you epitomize all 
crimes 1n a word, 

Magnificence is the next concomitant of 
Juſtice 5 which Vertne conſiſterh in large 
Expences, and great gifrs ; differing from 
Liberaliry in this only, that the one is em- 

loyed in ſmall and mean, the other in 
(Por gifts, Now it 1s obſervable, thar 
Magnificent men uſually erc& Churches, 
build Cities, Towns,and Villages, and em- 
ploy themſelves abour fuch things as may 
either redound to the glory of the Creator, 
orelſe augment the fame of the Author, 
And though Parcimony be judged a noble 
revenue,yer mult not our Senator be (o pe- 
nurious,asaltogerher to forget liberality,or 
Magnificence ; and ſo degenerate into Co- 
vetouſneſs, which is a malady incurable; 
which as Salu5# hath ir, doth eftcminate 
both body and mind : Delighting itſelfin 
two things, giving nothing, and receivin 
- much ; and yer exceſs muſt be avoided (0 
that the middle way is belt. The advice 


Apollo to his unſatisfied Son Phaetor is very 


good , 


— Medio tutt ſims this, 


ICs 
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Therefore that no man might exceall a be- 
coming moderation in expences, it was 
provided by a Law at Rome, that no Sena- 
wor ſhould be indebted above a certain 
ſum of money preſcribed, Which order 
was taken,to remove exceſs and ſuperflut- 
ty 1n expences, P. Rufinzs was depoſed by 
the Cenſors for having 10 [. weight in 
Silver. And eZ mls Lepidus having (pent 
60001, in building a houſe, was deveſted 
ot his. Senatorſhip, So (ſtrict were the an- 
cient Romans, leſt the Senators exce(s 
ſhould move the Plebeians to the ſame ſu- 
perfluity, Yer we allow a Senator far 
more liberty than ſo tor,our Laws do nor 
{0 narrowly confine them, 

Next, Friendſhip ; which is abſolutely 
neceſſary : for, ſince man isa civil perſon, 
and a lover of ſociety, he cannot be deſtt- 
tute of other mens converſation ; from 
hence, as from a ſource or foundation, all 
amity, marriage, or conſanguinity doth 
flow : And he that endeavours to deprive 
a Kingdomof united friendſhip, dort ina 
manner ſnatch the Sun out ot the firma- 
ment, Friendſhip is of an uniting or con- 
gregating quality; for as cold congeals a 
mulcicude at waters into one cake of Ice, {0 
Friendſhip makes of many one ; which is 


I 4 by 
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by Lels defined to be a perfect conſent 
of things divifie and humane, in all love, 
charity, and affection, Yet are we not to 
entertain any perſon at the firſt {1ght ( pre- 
ma facie, as weſay ) as a friend z we muſt 
firſt, according to our Proverb, eat a bu- 
ſhel of ſalt with thein, tar ſo we may 
dive into their diſpolition, and know what 
meta] they are madeof, It 15 the opinion 
of the Philoſophical Tribe, rar that amt- | 
ty 15 moſt ſure, and beſt grounded, that is 
nouriſhed by ſ{imilitnde of temper; for 
where mans dclight is one and the ſameghis þ 
aftetion cannot be divers. Such friends 
were Achilles and Patroclz ; Oreſies and Pi- | 
lades ; Damon and Pythjias, with many more 
that might be mentioned, The friendſhip 
of the two laſt was ſo great, that Dronyſim 
did earneſtly deſire to make a third perſon, 
that ſo there might be a Trinity of friends 
linked together with the ligament of love, 
Few friends are beſt z and the reaſon is,be- 
cauſe perfect friendſhip is inconſiſtent 
with multipli.icy of perſons : and indeed 
they that deligit to aſſociate themſelves 
with many, are rot accounted friends, but 
ſociable ; tor ir is one thing to be a lover of 
converſation, and courteous in the entcr- 


tainment of all pcrſons ; and another thing 
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obe a friend to one whom we make a con- 
tant companion, one who is the Manu- 
cript wherein we write all our ſecrcts, 
Epaminondas was heard to uſe this expreſh- 
on frequently, That a man ſhould nor leave 
the Court till he made an addition to the 
number of his old friends by gaining of a 
new One 3 bur this obſcrvartion tends more 
othe obtaining of. the common good will - 
of men, than pertect friendſhip. Now true 

iendſhip requires three things. 

Firſt, Vertue, from which we mult never 
lwervez Next, Pleaſure, which proceeds 
tom familiariry and ſwect converſation, 


Waling away the tediouſneſs of melancho- 


hours. For, amic; fures tempors., And 
ſtly, Profitz whercby one real friend 
lay accommodate another with neceſ- 
aries, when . ſ{timulaced by that Tyrant 
ceſſity. Though itbe the cuſtome of the 
Vorld ro fawn upon a perſon that a- 
ounds with the affluence of all terrene 
omtorrs, and hath high and mquntain'd 
Irrunes ; but when he1s at a low ebb, then 
ney uſually forſake him with a Benedzcite, 
Ir God help you, Nor can you try a real 
tend berter,than in the kick of malignant 
nance : Then, if he deſerves that name, 
e will ſtick cloſe to you; it not, ſcoft 

at 
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at your meanneſ(s, Well might the Satyrifs,j 
ſays itt 
ney 


Nil babet 1ifelix paupertas durins #n ſe, 


Quam quod ridiculos homtiies jacit,— | 'y 


liſp 


ſr! 


As if the Poor man were but fortun 
Dwart, ( ſaith one excellently ) made lo 
er than the reſt of men, t5 be laugh'da 
Yet, if any thing char is unjuſt be requſy; 
ſted by one friend of another, ir is his diff, 
ty to diflwade, rather than encourage hinf, 
Pericles being deſired by a friend to afliff, 
him by bearing falſe witneſs ; replted li 1 
a Chriſtian more than a Pagan, Ti ſmjy 
wſque ad aras; 1 am yours to do youailfh, 
courteſie that comes within the 1limirsg 
my power , as far as Religion gives 0 
leave : intimating thereby, that he wolla, 
aid his friend fo he as juſtice, equity, ſhe 
divinity would permit, and no farthe,; 
Now by the concatenation of amity, ale 
co-union of Senators, the Kingdom is aSyic 
were linked together, and ſo {trengrhnalfſs,, 
Whenas, who can expe& concord or my , 
tual love between Subje&s, when Magn, 
ſtrates are diſagreeing and at variance}, 
Ariſtzaes and Themiſtocles were enemies, lhe 
whenſoever they went out on publilqy. 
Embal 
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YEnbaſſage or Commiſſion, being arrived 
tthe borders of the Athenian Land,there 
hey laid down all contention and former 
amiry ; though after their return home 
y did often renew their old grudge and 
lifpleaſure, To forget injurics received, is 
fo znoble part, and an argument of a royal 
."Foirit. 

L | 7508 of Friendſhip ariferh Concord , 
"TFyhich is nothing bur civil amity : and a 
$d onſpiracy or plot among alldegrees of men 
hy maintain Liberty, Law, Juſtice, Fideli- 
auly, Religion and Quictneſs ina Kingdom. 
Wherefore the Scnate of Rome did uſual- 
{ſi y fit inthe Houſe of Concord, to demon- 
"MBfrate thereby, that in Council nothing 
© Jhould paſs contentiouſly, Ageſilaws, King 
* hf Lacedemonia, being asked why Sparts 
Ougzas not environed with walls ; informed 
> Je Queſtioniſt, that rhe Citizens lived 
Mniced; and ſhewing him the men, ſaid, 
*Ibchold the walls of Sparta. Scilurws bleſt 
©YJvith a noamerous off-ſpring, fourſcore 
ons, before he expired, produced a bundle 
*Jot arrows, and bid them break themall ar 
LaFonce : they replied, It was abſolutely im- 
I*Iofhble : then rook he the arrows trom 
them one by one, and ſo brake them all ; 
l liercby exhorting his Children co live in 
bal concord , 
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concord, for ſo they might be invincihlhat 
and happy ; whenas otherwiſe they woulfeers 
be ruinared and diſperſed. |Ipoſe 
In like manner Mycypſa, King of Num N 
dia, being on his death-bed, aflemolcdalyhil 
his Children, and left them ti11s goldahexa 
Sentence as a Legacy : By concord the ſmllys c 
leſt 1nconſiderable thinss encreaſe ; but the greayeig 
teſt and moſt conſideratle by diſcord come to condyy p 
futon, (MNETT 
Hoſpitality is a companion to Friendſhhic 
ſhip and Concord, which entertains itranfflefer 
gers as well as fricnds, with courtelie andnd 
affabilityz which Vercue redounds varynix: 
much to a mans credit and reputationhut | 
The priviledges belonging thereunto aan 
ſo conſiderable, that the Romans obſcrvelſhle a 
the performance of the rights thereot everſeb 
to their very enemies; and would nevahart 
joyn in battel with them, till ſuch timeandt 
the Priſoners to whom they were indebredfſninc 
for food, were manumitted, Plato under-ymac 
ſtanding that it was impoſſible to reducefiow 
his Commonwealth to a happy condirionff di 
by any other way but amity, concord, otÞcin 
hoſpitality z brought down all Laws andhe | 
Cuſtoms to friendſhip, making all thingÞu a 
common, that ſo mutual ſociety and love: 
might be conſerved ; affirming win: 
that 
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1blghat that brace of words, Meum and twum, 
Frere like a pair of Engines framed on pur- 
{hoſe to unhinge the whole World. 
mJ Now, fince it is manifeſt, that man, 
d ayhillt he lives, floats in a turbulent Sea of 
dayexations and misfortunes, ſubje& to perils 
nas conf1derable for their number as their 
1:ggeight 3 and that we muſt overcome them 
cy patient ſuffering, or mantully revenge 
hem 5 we mult next diſcourſe of Fortitude, 
-nd&hich 15 able to ſupply us with weapons to 
afiefend us againſt the aſſaults of rhe mind 
anqgnd fortune. A Life free from the inter- 
'aſſix.ure of diſcontent, is aimed ar by all, 
00Sur impoſſible to be obtained by any : for 
aMNature hath ſo ordained it, that care, trou- 
vel and moleſtation 1s interwoven with the 
vetieb of our lite ; ſo that as our more groſs 
2vagurte, the body, is burthened with labour 
exmdtoyl ; ſo our more ſpiritual part, the 
redfind, is diſquiered with diſcontented 
Jer-maginations. Nor indeed can we tell 
ucefow to relliſh Vertue, unleſs we firſt raſte 
100pt diſcontent 5 for, the clouds of ſorrow 
 OtÞeing overblown ( like reſt afrer lavour ) 
andite truir of telicity is much more delight-. 
ongWand pleafing. Vercue is not a Lady that 
ovePves to ſmorher her ſelf in downgand lic at 
hal, kr eaſe ; 
hat ——Pet;t 
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But ſhe afte&s induſtry, triumphing 1n thin 
 mid{t 'of molt imminent danger :; whigut 1 
made Heycules for{ake the path of pleaſunſab 
becauſe it was wide, broad, and eafie robfabl 
traced ; and turn into the way of Vert 
whereunto the paſſage is hard, and thei 
aſcent difficulr, Nor mult we only deſpifav 
all labours and difficulty in aſcending te: 
Pyramid of Vertue ; but when we are pſſſal 
ſefled therewith, we muſt with tar mayne 
courage and magnanimiry endure all cal t 
mities,forrows and aftli&tions. Now thagve! 
15 no misfortune, how great ſoever, but ſi | 
can withſtand, and with her own powvt 
overcome. This excellency of mind is alffd, 
ted Fortitude, an afieion that ſubmitss 
Vertue by conſtant and patient ſufferingſud 
The nature and ſubſtance of Prudence, Jug! 
ſtice, and Temperance, is ſoft and effemiſive 
nate without Fortitude : for it is their pmſſbot 
perty to think and a& only.; bur the qualiſ# : 
ty of this Vertue is to think and execug c 
conſtantly, manfully, and valiantly, AJWr 
commendation due ro Fortitude,confiftaqav 
in Domeftical, and Publike or Militapu 
actions. Domefſtical Fortitude adorns Pg 
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Man ; and her quality js to remove all per- 
wrbation of mind, Fear, Sorrow, Anger, 
Voluptuouſneſs, and every other cxorbi- 
n thjuant affetion, Fortitude Military conſiſts 
hidio undergoing all perils and dangers, all 
ſurJabour and hardſhip, that fo a man may be 
rob$#ble to look death 1n the face,it his country 
rewor a good cauſe require it, He muſt look to 
| thÞ{e ſomerimes ar the ſigne of the Star, and 
ſpiffiave his bed feathered with the down of 
g thQicaven z lie down a Man, and riſe a Snow 
poſtal z gnaw Match, inſtead of Liquoriſh ; 
mage muſt fear nothing ; contemn all world- 
cal) things , and be ved to ſuffer wharſo- 
rhaflover can befall him, 
£4 Moreover, it is the duty of our Senator 
omen be ſo couragiouſly afteted and diſpo- 
$sald, that all his gifts of body and mind be 
irsgs with a certain ſauce ſeaſoned with Fort1- 
ringiude 3 tor, as without ſalt all meats, fo all 
, | Vertues without Fortitude are judged un- 
femJlavoury. This is that which Jefenderh 
r pſboth body and mind from the cruel ſhock 
alſo misfortune, This is that which renders 
ec quiet and peaceable in Prudence, con- 
ant in Temperance,and ſtout, valiant and 
iſkeQPvincible in Juſtice, Yer is there ſome- 
itarpiing to. be declined in this Vertue ; as be- 
rnsÞg fool-hardy, proud, raſh, timerous, 
Mar La {loath- 
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ful,or puny-ſpirired ; For, hethat intend(all 
to gain the reputation of valiant, muſt beſthi 
pricked forward by no other ſpur thai|de 


Glory, Renown,or Vertue z of 
his 
— I mmenſem gloria calcar habet. Ve 


wit 
He muſt follow the condud of no otherſ{ub 
Captain bur Reaſon, and not be led uphy 
Chance, Hazard, or Deſperation ; alledg-ſ 
ing that raſh piecc of Poctical fury for hu 
excuſe, 
Of 1 
Una ſalu wits nullam ſperare ſalutem. L 
a 
The People of Numartia choſe rather to 
be maſſacred, than yield to the merciful 
enemy z and the Saguntines were guidel 
by the ſame Precepts : but we muſt neveſpies, 
a& any thing deſperately, VWell migttþma 
that Roman Demoſthenes Cicero (ay, Injuſtiſ-J& b 
ſimam pacem bello juſtiſfimo antefero ; I prefetÞlu 
the moſt unjuſt Peace before the moſt jultÞc 
War. Now he that defpairs, flees fromppe a 
Forrirudez and it is an argument of aPert! 
dunghil-ſpirit, to ſeek death ſhewingF, 
the- heel through fear and vaſlllanimith ach 
Bur a valiant man defpiſerh life judiciou{-Fput 


ly, fighreth Goutly ; nor as one deſtiture - Ve 
"= 
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ndg|all hope 3 but, becauſe he is grounded oN 

 beſthis perſwaſion, that it becomes him ſotO 

han}deport himſelf : which moves him ratheTF 
tochoole an honourable death, than bluCr 
his life with the ſtain of reproach. This 
Vertue- hath many Concomitants, which 
with ſome ocher qualifications ſhall be the 

herjſubjc& of che enfuing Chapter, 

) by 


tk 
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CHAP. VI. 


0f Fortitude and ber Concomitants, as Mag - 
nanimity, Conſlaicy, Pattenie z Confi- 
aerice, &Cc, 
r t0 
lf} His Vertuc, as is before mentioned, 
dd] & wants nor her retinue 0i other Ver- 
vanes. And firtt, Magnanimity,which makes 
ghtÞman aſpire to honour and dignity ; and 
feſt by che hclp of verrue, 1mitating Mar- 
eferflw, who conſecrared a Temple ro Ho- 
juitfour out of the {poyls of Syracuſa, making 
ompie acceſs thereunto rhrough the Houſe of 


ff apertue ncar adjoyning z perſwading him- 
ingflt, that chere was no poſſible way of 
ity-iching ar honour, to a mans creditand 
u{-Fputation, but by the aid and affiltance 
e OU 


all 


Vertue, This will ſupport him,as blad- 
I ders 
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ders do a young iwimmer, from being 
implunged into deſpair when he floats u 
on the waters of aflition. The fame of 
Codrws (hall live till the conflagration of the 
World, who for the preſervation of his 
Souldiers and Country, offered up himſelt 
a ſacrifice, Curtis and Scevola are immot- 
ral ; the one, becauſe he caſt himſelf intoaſ;,, 
mercileſs gulph,to cure Rome of the inteQtf],;, 
ous Plague ; the other,for burning his om 4” 
hand, to make his enemies ſenſible that no, 
torture ſhould deter Romans from proſe-ſz; 
cuting the defence of their Liberty, Ht 
roick ations embalm the memories dfy,y 
Magnanimous ſpirits, and preſerve the Dor 
ſweer and freſh, maugre the malignity aſi, 
fickle Fortune, or the ſucceſſion of Age; 
Tuere is no Chronicle nor Hiſtory uy 
which they ſhall not havea place, and; 
honourably mentioned and regiſtred, jfy,.. 
Poſterity to imitate. þ 
Beſides, our Senator muſt beſtow gitiÞ,gq 
voluntarily and liberally, and receive thellſy,, 
with a modeſt bluſh, and a kind of unwil; 
ling willingneſs, following the counſeld}g,z, 
Heſiod, who teacheth, that a good turn... 
ceived ſhould be returned with Intereſt ob, 
for the Recipient is interiour to the Dorothy, ; 
Taxilts, an Indian King, meeting with} 
Alexaida 


0, 
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M} | Alexander the Great ( as Plutarch informs 
P-| us) accoſted him in this manner; Noble 
| Monarch, 7 challenge you, n0t to war, or duel ; 
but to aothey kind of combat : if you be our In- 
jertour, recerve a benefit ; if our Superiour, 
beſtow 0ze on 5, To whom Alexander re- 
"| plied,as the Story farther informs us, This 
*] conteztion is laudable, and ſuits with Our Dig- 
a wty 5 for we ſhauld endeauaur to exceedone anc» 
Wl ther 222 well dozzg : and cloſed rheſe words 
My wich an embrace ; ſuffering him to enjoy 
ley; Kingdom, with additions, Among 
Fe hoſe of the more noble extraC&t, let him 
> VIkchave himſelf with a well-balaſted de- 
el porement, and be the diſcreet Herald of his 
Y*Jown praiſe z but among thoſe of the infe- 
>; Jwur allay ( the vulgar I mean) he muſt 
/ *Jabſtain from ſo doing. becauſe of the con- 
dx effeRs : for in the one, it attracts 
> Vibe ; in the other,itcauſerh hatred. 
Next,it behoveth our Senator 1n all {uc- 
S"Jeſſes and events to be conſtant and un- 
A woved z and not like Proteus, capable of re- 


4 Wiog all ſhapes. The conſtancy of 471- 
_ Mes deſerves no mean commendation, 


Onfidered as he was a Heathen ; for D:0- 
reſly 5 the Tyrant, demanding his Daugh- 
oP in marriage, he rerorted, That he had 
Wiiather fee her wedded ro her Grave, than 
_— K 2 ro 
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to a Tyrant : and having flain her, he-was | Mt 
re-demanded, whether he had changed his| i 
opinion z he replied, He was ſorry torthe 
fa&, bur glad that he had ſo expreſt him 
{clf. Who can bur admire the conſtancy 
of Cato? Who, it we may relie upon the| 4 
Records of: the Ancients, was ever obſer-|* 
ved to keep the ſame countenance, as well 
when he was -repulſed and accuſed, asÞ* 
when he was Pretor : bcing ſtil 1immuta- 
ble in Counſel, Var, ar the time of his 
Death, .and when that pannick fear ague 
ſhook his whole Country 5 Ceſar being|® 
victorious, and as a Tyrant uſurping the] P! 
Government of the Republick, Xaxtrppt, " 
who was the Bi[;gſpate ite of Socrates, [tu 
the wiſe Philoſopher ( if a modern ritls|40! 
may be  applicd ro an ancient ſcold)J4c 
could utter this to his cternal honoun® | 
that ſhe alwaies obſerved he went ow 
and returned with the ſame countenancez tet 
for indeed, he was fo rarely qualified,thatÞ\ 
no violent or imperuous gults of adverſity ira 
could thake him out of his conſtant com-Jie! 
poſed temper, Merit will be crowned with|9b 
kcr deſcrved bayes, Yelit nolit invidie, W al 
jpight of fa:ez or elſe her very enemies 
will lend a helping hand. It becomes himflc: 
theretore to be a fixed ſtar, no —_ ur. 
IF'Y 
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s | his own Sphere ; like Regulw, who rather 
js | than the Captives ſhould be reſtored, de- 
\e| livercd himfelt.into the hands of rhe Cay- 
a | thagitars, It 15 reported, that when Nico- 
oy | 19205) the Tyrant of Cypriv, had vanquiſhed 
he | 42axarchu ;, he told him, he might pro les 
litu, as he pleaſed, rorment and wrack his 
body, bur he could never prejudice the con- 
tancy of his mind ; that would be ſtill ins 
volable, Yet he muſt be, wary that his: 
conſtancy extend only to jult cauſes and: 
ae [ads ; tor ro defend any conceitby {trengeht 
ing of ſophiſtical diffcrtations, - againſt' the 
the (opinion of wiſe men, is an argument of a, 
peverte and obſtinate, no conſtant diſpo-: 
tes 10n.; For in vain were all our conſulra-; 
ite t0os, it like the River Eurzp, tacy bb 
1d) nd flow at no ccrtainty. In, Council ;' 
zur, 1s he muſt be aClive, fo Ime:a: ſtone he. 
outÞSult be mute, and not divulgive,, becauſe 
ce; tere paſs many. things in conſultations! 
char{which arc to be, communicated. neither to 
-ſir[rangers, nor domeſtical friends 5. and itis- 
om-[he property of a light and unſctiled head), 
vich|9blab all myſteries ſpoken in Council: as 7 
, in\they could. receive nothing; bur like 
micsueamiſh ſtomachs they muſk immediate--: 
hinſ} caſt:itup, The Romans wouldinor ad- | 
-r, infit.the Senators Pedaru, when: they had 
hisÞy weighty matter in hand, nor at Fo 
3 the 
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the Clerks to be preſent ; but they rhem- 
ſelves debated it. Ar firft, indeed, the Se. 
nate-houſe was open to all young men,that 
were deſcended of the Patrici: ; till after 
that noble and memorable part acted þb 
Papyriw,they were forbidden ; left rough 
the unſerledneſs of greener heads, the fe- 
crets of Srare ſhould be divulged, and the 
Republick thereby damnified : who being 
one day queſtioned by his Mother, what 
matter was ſo long in debate among them, 
and compelled to give ſome anſwer z re- 
plied merrily, Whether it were more ad- 
vantagious to the Common-wealth, that 
one man ſhould have two Vives, or ons 
woman have rwo Husbands : and fo by 
diflembling'the truth, came oft handſome 
ly,ſatisfying his Mother without prejudice 
to the Senareor the Commonwealth, 
The next-Concomitant of Fortitude i 
Patience,' which ( according to Twlly) is1 
voluntary and' continual- enduring of-ad- 
verſe fortune, either for credit or commo- 
dity ; which are tie two Poles about which 
the World moves; and the uſe hereof is 
in war greateſt, For they that are Men ot 
war, Souldiers, adventure their lives fot 
their Country, and undergo all perils and 


dangers wharſocyer, with a patient; 


reſ0- 
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reſoluce, and undaunted mind. 

If Cortolanw had taken ir patiently when 
he had a repulſe for aſpiring to the Con- 
ſulſhip, he had maniteſted himſelf diſcreet, 
and his life had nor been attended by fo 
many diſaſters, Patience is rhe Paxacea of 
all griets : for things paſt that are irrecove- 
rable, may be endured, though not amen- 
ded. He that cannor undergo the birtcr 
chance of misfortune, is but a bearded wo- 
man : yet inthe exerciſe of patience, we 
muſt be very circumſpect that the mult1- 
tde and greatneſs, the quantity and qua- 
lity of inj-irics do not diſcompole us : for, 
Leſa patteritia fit furor 5 Patience abuſed 1s 
turned into fury, 

Confidence is another of Fortitudes 
Aſſociates, . which is a certain conceit or 
aſſurance of mind that we ſhall have fu- 
ture ſucceſs 3 encouraging, and ſetting us 
torward to the atchievement of noble and 


-| heroick merformances, He that 1s confi- 


dent, is a perte& ſtranger to cowardly fear, 
It is Roried of Julizs Caeſar, that ſeeing 
Cars Craftizus prepared for the Pharſalick 
war with hope of ſucceſs, asked him what 
he thought would be the event of the battel: 
whereunto Craſtinus ( holding up his hand 
armed ) anſwered, Ceſar, thou ſhalt be 

_ K4 U1Or 10S, 
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U1Forious, and have cauſe to commend me dead 
or altve : which accordingly tell Ns and 
he was {lain in the skirmiſh 5; whereupon 
Ceſar aſſembled his Army, a and made an 
Oration in his praiſe. Ariſtotle attirms, 
that men, according to the {uccels chey 
have alrcady had, judge of the future in 
rhe1r proceedings. Plutarch reports, that 
Antonius was alwaics accompanied with 
an Egyptian Philoſopher, who,by the cal- 
culation of mens looks, would give a 
ſhrewd gueſs ar their diſpolition, fortune, 
and deſtiny: He did very much cxpatiate 
upon the fclicity of A-tox;us, but more 
ypon that of Ofavras ; ſaying, Tiuat ihe Ges 
nius that waited on Oflauus was more 

werful than thar that attended Aatos Jus, 
which he conceived, becauſe in gaming, 
(Cnck, or Quail- fohcing, he had the bet- 
tur hap, and was moſt tortunate; beſides 
other conjectures, Iris choughtzna' y Mains 
tained, that every King,Prince,and Perſon 
hatha certain Guardian Angel z whict 
Spirits are by Homey and Plato Talled Geatz 
and by others Layes, Demones, Lemures x and 
by us, A-gel: : which, as they affirm, afli 
them in battel, and inform them what is to 
be done, Of which there are two ſorts,the 


one good, tne Other evill, VVe read that 
uladijlaus 
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Wadiſlaus Jagelonus King of Polonia, in the 
Iru {iran war againſt the Germans,fpied an 
Angel armed affiſting him z whom he re- 
ligiouſly called D;juum Staniſlaum ; by rea- 
ſon of this ſpe&acle, he fonght reſolutely, 


ame off victorious, and in ſpighr of the 
Tyrants fury delivered Pruſ{:sa. Platarch 
tells us of an evil Angel that ſtill accom- 
panied Brutzs 3 who bcing in conſultation 
about the management of war , petcet- 
jed a man ftanding before him of a 
9 whe bulk : he demanding of him, 
Vho hewasz received this an{wer, That 
he was his evil Spirir, wiom he ſhould ſee 
onthe Philippick war : which proved true ; 
lor thereby he did not only prognoſticate 
his 11] ſu.ceſs, but Bis:deathalſo, which 
«cordingly happened, That the Romans 
relied much upon the predictions of their 
ſpirits, appears, by.the Inſcriptions of the 
Roman Coyns:: Gentry Auguſti, Gentus 
Senati5,Genim Popult Romaitz and thereupon 
Out (ings, <BUL att; 


" "+ #4 IF PUB 45: 2» @- 
Et wV;pilant noſtre ſemper.ty arte Lares.,”' 
on” Erna aun 


But to paſs by all th clePhancies;thete is n0- 
thing coaduceth'/moxe to the perte&ing of a 


Conquerour,than Confidence ; which our. | 


| Senator 
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Senator muſt be endowed with ; for man 
times all other helps and py am tail, when| yr 
this remains for the laſt Refuge. tha 
Security brings up the rear of the Con.| hg 
comitants of that Noble General Forti.Þ Th 
tude; which as it is the end of a good, foi jj11 
itof a valiant life z and hereby we gail ye 
tranquillity of mind, He that hath Securi. pe: 
ty, is in the ſame condition he was befor ple 
his Birth : my Author is C:cers. Now, thi] gn; 
Security tends to a peaceable and quia he 
life in a Republick, which is commonly] je 
termed,Common Felicity. Yet our Secu pj 
riry muſt have a better toundation than an 5@ 
airy concelt ; Sloath, Carelefneſs, or Neg 
ligence. Pompezus, being Commandergtl jyj 
numerous Forces, and going to wage with pr 
with Ceſar, ſeem'd ſccure ; yet ſome of his} xj 
captains,tiat feared the vigUancy of Ceſar 
adviſed h;m to be diligent : ro whomlhe 
ſaid, All was ſecure, and thzy mightm[g, 
wramque aurem doymire, take their reſt, and}$e 
es Py, But this Security cauſed his 
flight, and by conſequence his overti;row, 
Thus.is an errour incident to moſt King- 
doms and Republicks z who being ruſſet-|k; 
ted with pours and grown hoary, as it|{ 
were; with quietneſs, think themſelves ſc-| 
cure, when as they are f{loathful, comarels 
dull, and negligent, Tie}: 
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any} The Roman Empire was extreamly en- 
hen arged by their Vercuc Military ; ivfomuch 
char their Eagles flew as far, it not fatier, 
On-J than the current of their Laws did run, 
u-l This Metropolis, from the time of Romulus, 
[0] till the reign of Ofauius Auguitus, was ne- 
a0] yer unarm'd, But Ofauirus finding a general 
uy peace all the \Vorld over, cauſed the Tem- 
Wh ple of J4.us ( which ſtood open in time of 
un} univerſal peace only,) to be ſhut; as if 
ult] thereby tie State thould be for ever ſect 
lf red from Martial tumults, Rome being by 
FI this means ſecured, no ſucceeding Empe- 
ia rour opencd the Temple of Jaxus : ſo that 
&$.47om chat time the People embraced an 
ralÞ idle lazy life z whence it followed, that in 
Wi] proceſs of time all Countries, Cities and 
his Kingdoms ſhook off the Roman Yoke, and 
ſar purchaſed their own liberty ; whereas ſhe, 
Mel quite diſarm'd, became ſubjet to the 
Wn Goths. We therefore approve of noother 
aneecurity in- our Counſellor, bur ſuch, as 
IWwanterh riot care and proviſion © repel 
WW. Idanger and 'misfortune when they begin 
ng-Jwencroach'upon us. And happy is that 
et Kingdom,-that in time of. Ce prepares 
S tllor war, It will not be amis, I prefume,to 
&-ſinform you what men are to be judged va- 
h ant, and the rewards due unto ſuch per- 
2x EE I on ons 
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ſons ſo judged. Some there are, that only 
led with love to Verrue,grounded upon hos 
neſt. Principles, chooſe rather to hazard 
their lives and bodies in fight, than in time 
of neceſſity to abandon rheir Prince, 
Country, or Friends. VVe find it recor. 
ded, that the Roman, German, and French 
Captains did alwaies animate their Soul. 
dicrs to fight, with per{waſions of the cf 
cacious power of their great Forces, the 
Valour of their General, the Virtue gf 
their Anceſtors, and the numerous ſpoils 
taken from the enemy : but the Comman- 
ders of Polo7a uſe no orher argument or 
compellation than this z Let every perſon 
be mindtul of his own Virtue, and peculj 
ar reputation : which only Sentence did fas 
tisfie the Polorzans, whoſe fixed reſolution 
1tisto fight till Victory ſcars her ſelt upon 
thejr Banners, or dic in the Ficld, Now, 


he that ſtands thus afte&ted to Yertue and. 
Honeſty, may lawtully be termed:Valiant, 
Uhieh. fort of, men are not to paſs with-- 
out theigreward,, and badges-ot honours, 


as Enfigns- of their Loyalty and . Allegi- 


ance to.their King. It is but reaſon and 
equity, that after.the rurmoyls of War, 
chey thould be cloathed with long Robes, 
apd enjoy the tranquillity of a ſcrene,quie 


and 


- 
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and peaceable life, In Rome, all ſuch Soul. 


diers were adopted Senators, as brought 


home any ſpoyl that did belong to the 
Perſon of the enemy, or that wore a Gar- 
land for ſaving a Citizen in fight, Thoſe 
that had born office in the field for the 
ſpace of ten years, were admitted to be ci- 
vil Magiſtrates, Nay, Regulus being re- 


fi-| moved trom the dignity of a Senator, was 


the 


0 


{ much diſturbed at the affront, that he 
tore his cloaths,and manifeſted the wounds 
of his body that he had received in bartel z 
thereby claiming a place 1n the Senate- 
houſe; and made a {uccin& relation of 
thoſe martial ſervices he had done for the 
rod of his Country ; which wrought ſo 


{auch upon the Senare, that he was re-ad- 
{| Bitted to his former dignity, 


- The Perypateticks affirm, that anger 1s Cos 


[fortitudines, the wherſtone of Fortitude z 
Jind men lightly moved thercby, attempt 
Jall things with the more vivacity and 
{|ſprightlineſs. Yet our Senator muſt be 
{careful that he avoid all fury and outrage 


in the uſe thereof, leſt he be branded with 
madneſs, and lofe the title of Valtants 


\|which may be eftc&cd by making Anger a 
|Companion, no Commander of Forti- 
Jtude, There is nothing more mis-ecoming 


any 
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any man ( eſpecially a Counſellor ) thay 
Anger : for he that is overſwayed wirh rliggio: 
furious paſhon,becomes like a brute beal jul 
wioſe property it is to ſcek revenge in theſMu 
heat and height of fury, Wherefore in allſ#d 
enterpriſes, ler Honelty bring up che front, duc 
or be Commander ; and Anger be Adju#0r 
tant General. Plato the Divine calls An 
ger, The Sinews of the mind,becauſe there. bay 
by ſhe is ſtretched and ſcrued up, and by 
Lenity ler down. And he that engage} 
with an enemy, prompted to his enterpriz| be 
by no other inſtigation than Anger, de®! 
ſerves the name of Cholerick, and not Ve ſl 
liant z becauſe he undertakes the manage Fer 
ment of his affairs, moved thereunto bye 
certain perturbation ot mind, not by re ha 
ſon or honour, Wherefore it was well 1 
ſaid by the Epicure, Auger #s the iſſue f| 
Madneſs ; which is as prejudicial to the 98 
health ot the body, as che perfeion off 2 
the mind, Some there are thar aſcribeſ i 
more to Fortune, than, if rightly confide- do\ 
red, ſhe can lay claime coz and being at- 
med with this conceit, only cry out Ye*Rorih | PA! 
before they do claſſicum canere ; which, as 
we ſay, count their Chickens before they 
be harchr, For alchougji the force of For- 
tune be great, and molt — in| 4ot 
\ ars 
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axl\War, ( becauſe ir is moſt prevalent in 
adthoſe things where reaſon is leaſt power- 
@Jful ) yer muſt we not rely upon her ſo 
much, as altogether to forſake all advice 
mand conſultation ; for, thoſe that are con- 
iu&ed by reaſon, want not thie Auſpices of 
ju-Forrune. Fanibal ſuing for peace with 
[Scipio Expreſſed himfelt as followeth I 
re. [have been inſtrufted by good and bad ſuc- 
py ceſs ſo well, that I am ſenſible it is far bet- 

ter to relie on Reaſon, than Fortune, For 

ire ſhe ofren fails when a man is come to the 
4.1 aſt pinch of extremity ; and there is no- 
[a {thing more fickle and inconſtant ; ſhe's a 
79 Female, and will wax and wane twice in a 
ye vinute 3 and blinds the judgement of thoſe 
| {bat bridle not her head-ſtrong fury. 
el} Therefore ler our Senator be ſue fortune fa- 
- | 7, the hammer of his own fortune z and 
he | make way for his ſucceſs by his valour and 

\ of | Pagnanimity, and then ſhe will afford aſ- 
ibef iſtance z for ſhe lacqueys reaſon, as a ſha- 
de-| dow doth the body. Ir is the opinion of 
ar-| Zenophoz,, that in war evill fortune accom- 
rig | Panies the bad, and good fortune the good, 
Alexander, Scipio and Hanmtal were tortu- 

hey | ate, but not ſo much through the aide of 
or- | bar fickle Lady, as the aſſiſtance of Wil- 
. in| ome, and the benefit of Verrue, Yet he 
benaves 
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behaves himſelf wiſely, that takes Fortune|[mu 
and Opportunity when it is offered : for, ſig 
poſt ef occaſio calva he mult take her by theſhoc 
foretop, becauſe ſhe's bald behind ; and{Pri 
once paſt, is paſt recovery. Now, ſome{all: 
there are, that if they find ſucceſs in theirJhan 
undertakings, immediately aſcribe all tojhe; 
Fortune as the Authorelſs, as 15 before men- He: 
tioned ; yet there is no man that may bear 
termed wiſe,burt ſcorns to make her the Di: Jng: 
rereſs of his ations, ate 
Now, to the perfection of our Senators [fect 
body, ( for we have already diſcourſed of y x 
the endowments of the mind.) The goods 
of the body conſiſt partly in the whole |--7 
body, and partly in ſome particular mem- 
bers thereot : Health, ſtrength and ſound- [Nei 
neſs are required in the whole body ; but Jſhe 
pertc& ſence, and agility, and activenels Juc 
1n ſome peculiar members only, Andas ſwer 
there is a conſent or harmony between the JCol 
body and mind ; fo is there a certain cot- [on 
reſpondency and fſimilirude berween the fer 
vertues of them both. Health reſembleth ſur 
Juſtice ; becaufe it reduceth the different hc 
conſtitutions of tte body to an equal tem- Þanc 
perature, and they both conſpire to make ſors 
the body and mind perfe&, ' Strength is þyn 
compared to Fortitude; becauſe they Jhoſ 
mutually 
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ne|nurually affiſt one another in the undergo- 
otyJing of perils and dangers. Soundneſs of 
thelbody is aſimilated to Prudence : tor as 
nd}Prudence makes a reconciliation between 
meal opinions and judgments, till they ſhake 
eirJhands ; fo ina ſound body, all parts unite 
toſheir forces together, to make it up perfect. 
n-ffcalch doth very much avail; for in all 
be [ur ations ſhe ſets us forward with cou- 
Ji- Inge and delight ; whereas iickneſs debili- 

ates the body,and hinders it from thepro- 
ors Jſecution of a deſign : She's not to be had 
q y price, ſaith the Lyrick Poet, 


Ole [--Noz gemmis neque purpura Venale nec auro. 
M- 

d- Neither Gold nor Silver can purchaſe it. 
Aut Jſhe multitude of Acres will not cure fo 
els Jituch as rhe head-ach ; nor the tumbling 
as finer of your Bags,the rich-Gout, Srone, or 
the JCollick. Ir isa free gitrof the Creator, as 
or- firom the prime efficient ; bur good dier and 
the faerciſe is the ſecundary cauſe: Therefore 
th fur Senator muſt take heed leſt he deſtro 
Mt fit loſe this ineſtimable Jewel by Intempe- 
m- fancy, Health ( ſaith the Prince of Ora- 
Ke Fors) is maintained by knowing a mans 
5 Þyn body, and taking an obſervation of 
xy Joſe things which agree or diſagree moſt 
lly | L with 
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with the natural conſticution ; as alſo by, c 
conrtinency in diet, and contempr of plea. |,.y 
ſures : what elſe remains, muſt be terchdþ,,.. 
out of the volumes of choſe rwo famous pil; z 
Jars of the Temple of eAſculaptus,Galen andþ,. 
Hippocrates, Diogenes uſed to laugh themh,. 
to ſcorn, that thought to procuref,.: 
health, being diſtempered, by facrificingþ,. 
ro the Godsz and yet wallow all therf,,c 
life-time in debauchery and exceſs. Lak. 
our Scnator therefore be, as the Phyfician|;,.” 
icrm it, Sanguine or Cholcrick ; for thoſe, 
humours encline men to be ingentous, do "y 
Cible, healthy, and of large memorig| 
Ariſtotle faith, Melancholick men are wit hh; 
ty, bzcauſe they bcing ſubject to anger, areſj 
apt to have divine cogirations, and pro 
tound choughts z yer are they to be excli-J 
ded from Council, becauſe rhe humour 
moit predominant in ſuch perſons is coldfy,.. 
and dry ; which makes their conſulrariowhhe, 
tolitary, iowre, ſad and dull : fora melarf,. 
choly perſon 1s nothing but a lump dlþ.. 
quickned care; whereas the merry ſoulbſ & 
bliche, pleaſant, affable and debonair, G4, 
cero chancing to meet with that paſſage Why; 
Artito:le, that melancholick perſoris wth a 
i1genious ; with a ſmile, ſaid, He rejoycedþ,. 
ex:rcmely, that Nature had favoured r re 
YT 


ung 
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bylbfar, as ro make him dull witted, and not 
*-Inclancholick. Ceſar being deſired to take 
IThecd of a corpulent, merry, jovial perſon z 
W-Nkiq, Such perſons were not to be feared, 
thc choſe rather that were fad, of a {warthy 
-Mimagre complexion ; pointing to Brutus 
And Caſſius, Nor do we approve of phleg- 
MWhatick pcrſons,as fir for Senators; left their 
ikofs humour be a diſturbance to all the 
t, and ſo prove offenſive : for, as the mo- 
Aon of the phlegmarick is Saturnine, flow 
OrEnd dull; fo likewiſe is the diſpoſition of 
d0- Ir mind, 
Sl Good proportion and comlineſs of bo- 
Mieis requiſite in our Senator ; for accor- 


ing to the Poct, 
Ir0- 


bs Gratior eſt pulchro Vertens (F corpore Virtus, 
O 


-old 
1005 
lan' 


ow I call that comlinefs in him, which 
tews him to be manly, and nor effemi- 
ne, Ariftotle ſaich, in tall perſons there 
p "$00 great vertue, and in the ſhort or low 
ulBY garure, liccle 3, therefore let him be of 
moderate ſize, His body muſt nor be 
3 "poſs, nor yer lean and dry, like a Skeleton 
" Anatomy, For, the former is unapt 
yoÞtravel, and the latter over-weak to en- 
te hardſhip, Beſides,great notice ſhould 
L 3 be 
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be taken of thoſe that Nature hath mark' 

withany detormity, or defe&t of Member * 
as the want of an eye: For ſuch perſong}# 
are counted crafty and ſubrile, and ſo un.[# 
fit for Conſultarion, ( had this been obſer. [4 
ved among us, Hewſoz had never fate fook he 
in Council.) Yet, notwithſtanding al 
theſe niceties of teatures and comelineſs Jv 
if any ſuch perſon, though deformed inſ 
body, be perſc& in mind; he ſhall bead Us 
mitred : for the cxcellency of Vertue over 
comes the 1mperic&ion of Nature, Ange 
though the inward diſpoſition is ſome: tol 
times known by the outward complexion; 
yer 1s not the conjecture of the virtues 
the mind by the lincaments of the bodyk 
certain, but that it may fail: for mal 
thcre be, whoare rough-hewn without, bu 
neatly poliſht within. Nor can deformi* 
of body blemiſh the mind,though thebea 
ty of the mind beautifie that of the body 
Nor doth Vertue confine her (elf cichernſet 
beauty or deformity, meanneſs or gre 
neſs; but ſometimes dwels with rufler hor 
{ty,in the low cottage, as well as with plt 
red gallentry in lofty Palaces, So that np"*0c 
tc countenance of a Senator 1s altogetieq”7*: 
to be regarded, bur his mind and qualif”5: 
cati)ns, a 
Nowwo 


| 
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4g Now, tothe Robes and Veſture of our 
>er,[Snator : He muſt be decently apparelled, 
on[4ccording to his degree and dignity ; for 
un. ihe comely ornament of a garment adds a 
ſer. reverence ro his perſon 3 and by his Robes 
) of he 15 diſtinguiſhed from all orher {orrs and 
allſkinds of perſons. The Roman Scnators 
ef, {yore a Garment ſet full of ſtuds or tults 
4 int Gold ; and on their Hoſe did they wear 
ade form of the Moon ; which was the cog- 
ver$nzance or badge of great honour, This 
\,ind of Ornament the Romans were be- 
me[i0lding to other Nations for, according to 
ion;J4l probability ; for ſarah rhe Propicr 
eggiorerold the Noble women of Jude, that 
jy{o0d would take away thoſe Moons and 
zm{0maments of the Hoſe, Plurarch allecgerh 
 buJour cauſes of this faſhioned Hoſe among 
nifgine Romans, which for the Readcrs dc- 
capJ|ighr and recreation I ſhall here rehear{c. 
Firſt, Becauſe their {uperſtition raught 
ergJiiem, that the ſouls of their Heroes ſhould | 
rexJ® led the neareſt way to Heaven by the 
1oneÞ/ipht of the Moon, 
plt The fecond was, that the Sign of the 
r no{foon did manifeſt their de{cent from the 
the{read;ans, who came into taly with Evaz- 
alif&r;and the Arcadians were fo lunatick as to 
navine themſelves more ancient than tiie 
Nowpon, TL 2 Tac 
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G 
The third cauſe that mov'd them to the] C 
wearing of the Moon,was, to the end thatf cd 
in proſperity it might be as a memerto unto] ty 
them of the mutability and inconſtancy off itt 
Fortune, For, as the Moon 1s ſomerime| al 
partly lightned, and partly darkned ; ſo nof fo 
honour or felicity can be fo clear and re} ar 
fulgent, but ir may {omtimes be overcaſt m 
with clouds of obloquy and malice, di 
The fourth cauſe was, that as the Moonl m 
drinks in all her light from the Sun {of fe: 
ought all men to think tiemſclves indebted} an 
co heaven for their wiſdom. Ri 
Others there are wi afhrm, that thef di 
Roman Senators did not wear the figured by 
the Moon, but the proportion of the lene pe 
C. as though the hundred that Romulus chole pl 
to be Patres (as he call'd them) ſhould] =; 
thence take their Title, Ir hathever beena] G 
Cuſtom in all Kingdoms, Republicks, and hi, 
well-govern'd States heretofore, to diſtin-] ca 
uiſh che Degrees of men by their Ve M 
{ture; and without doubt this is of muck] m 
moment to make them conſtant and ferred 
in their profeſſions, Among the Romans 
no man might be adorned with Purple; but] dr 
Senators, Magiſtrates, Prieſts, and ti fa, 
Younger fort that were of noble ranke a 
quality, I omit the mentioning of Ri 
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Chains, and Bracelets, which were beſtow- 
ed on verruous perſons, advanced to digni- 
ty,as encouragements, Though theſe cu- 
toms now adaics are obſolete, fince the 
alteration of vertues, manners and times 
for Jore is as ncatly trickt up as my Lady, 
and the Artizan as the Gentleman : Ir 1s 
moſt certain, that by ornaments and ad- 
ditional ritles of honour men are pur in 
mind of their dmty ; and thereby rhey pro- 
ſecute all things with the more cagerne(s 
and diligence. Sceptcrs,Crowins,Chains, 
Rings, Gowns, Roves and Saddles, are no 
digntties,but thebadges of Dignity,where- 
by men are ſtirred up and encouraged to 
perform what is requiſite in the office and. 
place whereunto thoſe Badges belong. Rs- 
nu# (faith Zivy ) intending to rake the 
Government of a ſtrange People upon 
bir, did adorn himſelf with his majeſt1- 


1n-] cal Robes, and called twelve Licors with 
4 Maces, to attend upon his Prin, that he 


might thereby appear with greater pomp 
and oftentation; and ſocaptivate the hearts 
of the people : tor the Vulgar (like Ch1l- 
dren ) are hugely taken with the outward 
Rce'and-appearance of things z and mind 
the ouward bark: more than the inward 
ſubſtance, Our Senator therefore ſhall ob- 
ee. ſerve 
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to encline tolightneſs or foolith gallantry, 
ſo ro decline all {lvinglinels and ruſticity ; 
As he muſt nor be like tne FrenchihcdGal 
lant, who when he hath once ſcen Par, 
comes over metaitiorpiios'd both in body 
and mind ; dancing our an entertainment 
to his friend with a giddy tearhcr in his 
Crown : no more mult he be like the Sun- 
bak'd-peaſant, who underſtands nothing 
of copemouy or civility beſides the ma- 
nagement of his plough, and underſtands 
no other Gammur but Hay, gee, ho, which 
he ſigns to his country Tecm when th 
draw the Plow that furrows the face of the 
Earth. He mult ever obſerve {uch a comly 
neatneſs, as may ſpeak him man, and not 
woman ;, utterly declining and abhorring 
all nice curioſity, 


m_— 


CHAP: VII. 


Of Travel ; the Age, Gravity, and Elefiion of 
t.” OUY Senators 
[Je major part of the wiſdom of a 
Conaſcllor confitts in the knowledge 


of the Manners, Laws and Cuſtoms of all 
: _ Nath 


Book [, 


{crve ſuch a decorum in his apparel, as not 


E 
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ot Nations 3 which is beſt attained by forrain 


Ys 


ravel, as Homer ſings of 4ly/[es, 


Dic mthi Muſa irum capte poſt tempora Troje, 
gut mores bominum multorum vidit, & urtes, 


And indeed, there is nothing accompliſhes 


zman more than forrain Travel. 1z motu 
welas, There 15 a certain kind of harmony 
in motion. And as the Maſter of Elo- 
quence hath it, Plebere ſane ſunt iſte anime, 
we ſuis affix trabibus dom reſident ; illa di- 
Wor, gue celum imtatur, & gaudet motu. 
Thoſe are dunghil ſpirits, that live confin'd 
vthe narrow round of the place of their 
nativity 3 and that ſoul is of a more noble 
lay, tizat like the Heavens rejoyceth in 
motion, Sir Thomas Moor Writes, that a 
mans beſt friends in Travel is his coyn : yet 
inder favour, notwithſtanding the Autho= 
tity of ſo learncd a Grandee, it a man be 
xccompanied with too many of theſe 
friends, his journey will be motu treptdat= 
ms; tor according to the nipping Saty- 
nilt, 


Pauca licet portes argenti vaſcula purt z 
Noge tter ingre(ſw glagtum,comumque timebis, 
Et mate adLunam treptdabis arundinis umtram 
| | \Vher C- 
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Whereas,as he immediately affirms, ,]me 
] 
) 0n 
Cantabit Vacum coram latrone Viator. ric 
| | pla 


The indigent Traveller ſhall fing beforexl fic: 
Qu:va la? or High-way-man. Yet woul(ſ hir 
not we have our Counſcllor fo deſtituredf Pri 
money, as thereby ro expoſe himfelt tf hir 
hardſhip and diſtreſs ; but ſo hand{omhſ of 
accommodated, as that he may take a fur] the 
vey of all Countries with honour and cref juc 
dir. Yet in travelling,he muſt be very care| ga 
ful chat he only come over again turniſhelſ vc 
and full fraughted with thoſe Laws and 


leave thoſe thar arc erroneous and evill be 


hind him. For, the 
( currunt;| be 

Terras, non antmos mutant, qui trar.ſmanl tc! 

by 


Or atleaſt they ſhould do {o, and not like} ov 
ſome green heads that corrupt rliemſelves] an 
and learn nothing bur the ſuperſtitiow] an 
Idolatrous ceremonies of other Countries |y 
and be (ureto retain what is bad, thougtſM 
it prove to their own prejudice and ruine,|N 
He muſt be very exa& in informing his ou 
ſelf what Laws, Juriſdictions, whar ordet| Ki 
of life, military Diſcipline, civil Governwv 
| ment; 


S 
TT j 
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| ment, and domeſtical life is in every Nati- 
on practiſed, He ſhall take particular no- 
tice of the fituation of Countries and 
places, the building of Cities, their Forti- 
real fication, Strength and Ammunition, Let 
uld] him alſo under{tand the vertue of ever 

ed] Prince ; how his People ſtand affected to 
f tf him, and upon what terms 3 the wiſdom 
mly] of their Senate, the form and method of 
ſur-| their Conſultations, as far as wichout pre- 
ce judice to him(clt it may be priced into; the 
are] jature and ingenuity of the people ; whar 
hel verrues they adhere ro,and whart vices they 
and] are moſt addiacd unto; what Learned 
and] men, Souldicrs and Commanders are in 
| be every Country to be found our ; that ſo by 
the report of them to his own Nation, the 
nt beſt precepts may be cull'd our, and the 
nayl reſt rejected, Yer he muſt take heed, leſt 
by the new-fangled faſhions that he brings 
like] over, he make not the people cfteminate, 
ves] and careleſs of their own Laws, Cuſtoms, 
jow| and ancient vertues : for'as Pliny {aith tru- 
riey| ly, ESF matura hominum aouitatis @vids : 
web] Man's nature prompts him to embrace 
ine] Novelty, which oftentimes proves pernici- 
118 0us, and tends-to the moleſtation of the 
rdet| Kingdom, Republick, or State, Many fa- 
ern-|Woys perſons have taken delight in travel, 
cnt; as 


Rn 
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as Neſtor, Menelaw, and Alexander the 
Great, out of love thereunto, Homer,and 
Democritus, that merrily paſſed his time 
away, travelled all over e/gypt,Babylon,and 
Perſia ; thereby hoping to obtain know- 
ledge, that fo their minds being ftored 
wich variety of obſcrvation, they might 
be the more accompliſhed,and remain con- 
cent with their own foriune, The words 
that D:odoyus Siculs reports to be Written 
upon the" Tomb of Oſ;x#, are worthy the 
quoration and remembrance ; which are 
theſe, or to this etfeft : Oſiris Rex ſum, St- 
turn antiquior filims, qui nullum orbis locum 
reliqut, quem 104 attig*rim, diſcens ea omnil, 
que genert humano uilia ſunt, & neceſſari, 
But 1t he want money to ſupport himin 
travel, let him employ his time 1n the ſtu- 
dy of Geography, and Coſmography: 
Anda ſmack he may have of Natural Phi- 
loſophy ; but to conſume much time in 
that Science, is judg'd, by ſome, ſuperflu- 
ous in a Senator, The -field of knowledge 
ts unmeaſurable and infinite z which was 
rhe reaſon that men applied rhemſclves to 
one particular Art or Science, Altquis in 
omnuthus, and aullus in firgulisis no fit Motto 
for a Counſellor. Wherefore, we com- 
mit to the Juriſdition of our Senator us 
ons 
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ſorts of Countries ; the one 1s that which 
containeth both God and Man (nor as if 
we preſcribed God his place of reſidence, 
but we ſpeak here according to vulgar ca- 
pacities ) not limited within the bounds of 
Europe, Aſiaor Africa ;, but is only ſurroun- 
ded by the poſting Sun. The other is the 
place that Nature hath deltined tor his re- 
lidence or being, as Egland, France, Italy, 
| Spain, Germany, &c, For it belongs unto 
him to take a ſurvey of the order and na- 
ture of the Macrocoſm,the univerſal World, 
which the Latines call, Majorem Mundum; 
as well as the Mzcyecoſme, or little World , 
where he hath his habitation and abode, 


which they term, Minorem mundum, And 
when the mind is diſmanacled of thoſe 
worldly incumbrances which uſually ad- 
here to the body, and by Travel and Sct- 
ence is perfced, as muchas lics within the 
verge of humanity to be ; (he officiates as 
ſhe ought, affecting Vertue, and diſafte- 


ating Vice, ſupprefling the luſty inſurre- 
Gions of the fleſh, and like a Monarch 
curbing and giving Laws to all cxorbitant 
aftetions, Nay turther, when the mind 
hath priced into the nature of the Heavens, 
09" mh their harmonious motton, 
knows the circumference of the Earth, hcr 

Longuude, 


14.2 
Longitude, Laticude, and che rarities cons 
tained therein; hath plough'd the fur. 
row'd Ocean, and ſeen the wonders of the 
deep, underſtands their cauſes , begin- 
nings and ends; what is the order and 
beauty of the glimmering Lights of Hea- 
ven, and what influence they have upon 
ſublunary bodies : what cauſcth the paſſ- 
ons or del:quia of the two Grand Lumina: 
ries, the Sun and Moon ; the reaſon of 
their Riſing and Setting, their Diurnal, 
NoGturnal and horary motion 5 what 1s 
the generation and corruption of all 
things z what the nature of the Elements, 
of Animals, and the vertue and beauty of 
that innumerable number of fragrant 
herbs that uſually adorn the Earth : when, 
I fay, all theſe things are underſtood by 
one fingle perſon, and God acknowledged 
the Supreme Author and Governour of 
them all ; Shall not that Perſon be judgeda 
Prince, rather than a meer Inhabitant or 
Cirizen of the World, that is of ſo pro- 
found and polite an underſtanding 2 Sure- 
ly yes. Secrates, who by the Oracle at Del- 
phos was pronounced the wiſclt of Erh- 
nicks, being demanded what Country- 
man he was; replied, A man of theworld; 
not confining himſelf ro any particular 
place 
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n: [place or Country ; for he thought himſelf 
1 


Ne 


in 


10 be an univerſal Prince, The ſame Laert;- 
p.reports of that Tub-hugging Cynick 
Diogenes. Omne ſolum forti patria, is an old 
ayings and Omne ſolum ſapient; patria,car- 
ries as Much truth with it,as the former an- 
tquity. The whole World is a Wiſe 
man's Country : 'Tis a City that comes not 
under the ryrannous ſcourge of any Nero, 
Domztian, or Calizula;, Nor can be envi- 
rn'd with walls, but is ſurrounded with 
be univerſal Circle, governed by a coml 
order,and natural decorum, as it were a 
aLaw certain and inviolable, palizadoed 
with no other fortifications than the Ele- 
nents. The Citizens or Inhabirants of 
tais place are termed Philoſophers, com- 
manded only by themſelves, fortified with 
fvincible minds, and ſufficiently arm'd 
wainſt the griping ralons of penury, or 
ay other Sc thar can ſeize upon 
man. Such Perſons ( nay, Princes as theſe, 
| may ſay, without entrenching on the 
Royal Charter of Kings ) no fury of War 
an terrifie, no Faggot trighten, nor Axe 
aiſturb ; for they are all valiant, reſolute, 
and beyond the prejudice of Fortune. 
Now, to the Age and Gravity of our 
enator, They that have penned any thing 
Ol 
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of the life of man, did uſually confine it toſ int 
a certain proportion of time. Plato af-|Ct 
ſignerh eighty one years z Soloz, eighty | ot 
others afirm,that the continuance of mansÞ iy 
life extends bur to ſeventy, referring all to pe! 
the number ſeven, becaulc it frequently fals Ao 
out, that every ſeventh year ſome alterati- cl 
on or change appears in the body. The|!0 
firſt ſeven years, Cnildrens teeth tall out 4nc 
The next ſeven, their hair grows z The 
third, their body comes to its proper ſta-J\E1 
ture and height; The tourth, they encreaſe bir 
in bulk and thickne(s 3 The fifth, they ar-|fft 
rive at tneir full ſtrength and virility 3 Then 
{1xth, they find themſelves addicted to ples: Ag 
ſure an4 delight; The ſeventh, they come il. 
to the maturity and ripeneſs of wit and un-[0n 
derſtandin,: ; The eighth, they begin to beJ4te 
rermed aged, or ancient 3 The ninth, weak [Rr 
and feeble, beixolding ro the ſupport of theſe 
ſtaft, and the help of Spe&acles; And theſÞ t 
tenth, they have one foot in the grave, andJt 
are reckoned to bee peculto Proſerpine)y of J<T: 
Proſerpina's fold, Oriers there are, whoſci 
maintain that this change happens every lon 
ninch year, and fo aſcribe the alreration|lind 
thereof to every unequal number cill rwel- Ong 
ty and one. Pythagoras the ſilent, called che 
cighticth year of mansAge faral,dividingit|k 
2nt0 
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to into tour times twenty, as followeth : 
if. | Childhood, continues till ewenty ; Youth, 
yz| ocher rwenry; Man's eſtate,the other twen- 
ns1 fy 3 and old Age, the fourth, which puts a 
to period roall, Some again compare Mans 
ak|Age to the four Seaſons of the Year : 
* Childhood, is compared to the Spring z 
hel Youth, ro Summer ; Manhood;to Autumn; 
and Old-Age, to Winter, Yarro divides 
Man's Age into four degrees, end compre- 
ta j bends every of them within the number of 
aſe btreen : Childhood ( faith he) laſts ill 
ar-| fifteen,for ſo long Children are weak and 
he fiender ; Youth, till thirty, becauſe till char 
(Age men encreaſe and grow in height and 
meſ[thickneſs; Ripe Age ill forty five, for fo 
z0- (long trength of body continues, and men 
befare chen fir ro be employed in publike af- 
eat lars; Old-Age begins ar (ixty, and then 
the ide body is impotent, crazy and decay'd 
theſ' that they are nor fi; for State-cmploy- 
zndJaenes, lingring, and conſuming till death 
 ofjcome and crip up their heels, as he did all 
jhoſeir Anceſtors before them, To this divi- 
ery|ion-ot mans Age we aſſent; bur the di- 
jonlin&tion by n 1mber doth principally be- 
Cl bng to Phyſicians ; for they in exhibiting 
che [herr medicines, obſerve certain critical 

it|ates, Bur our opinion is,.that the forty 
M fitch 
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fitth ycarof man's age is moſt ſuitable for| er 
Conſultation ; becauſe then the ſtrengrh | ol 
both of body and mind is arrived to the | m: 
very height. Beſides, it is the middle age [th 
of Man ; and at that time, if ever,the mind | by 
is perfe& in judgement and experience, leſs] x1 
atracted with brutiſh afte&ions and de- ab; 
(0, 
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fires, and leaſt of all tranſported with || 
rage, fury, or paſſion. When old Ron] | 
was in hcr glory, and ſhone with all he 
{picndor,Scnators were choſen art thatAgy, I ter 
being then molt perfe£ in body and mind: |p 
yet dare we not deny, but that ſome menſutr 
may be termed Aged at thirty ; that is,arJCo 
both prudent, grave and wiſe. And wha 
find it upon record, that ſome, though very] - 
tew, were created Senators by the RomanJay 
before the thirticth year of rheir Age;Jtr' 
which we do not diſallow, in regard thatÞej 
men may be reputed ancient for vertuea|ue. 
well as number of years : yer care muſt ben, 
taken that the Kingdom be governed chiſtiop 
ly by mature and grave Head-pieces  fotfath 
as Plutasch affirms, that Kingdom is moſiſ{els, 
ha ppy that hath ſtore of young mens Lattiap: 
ccs, and old mens Laws, Pertinent 1s” thatke 
of Euripides'to this purpoſe : Difum eſt It t] 
tuſlun jafa Juvenum, ceterum magts valewhnd. 
eo:.cilia Serum, In Athens no perfon wap tl 
| CICcArryg -. 
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created Senator before he was fifry years 
1 | old. And in Rome it was permitted for any 
the | man of ſixty to enter the Senace-houſe, 
we | though he never came to the Senatorſhip 
nd | by choice or eleCion ; and after ti.at years 
efs| irwas left ro his pleaſure to þe preſent or 
de- I abſent ; ſo that they did neither bind him 
th |to, nor bar him from coming to Council, 
om | A good,though ancient Cuſtom z.for every 
het] man, though he hath ſeen as many VVin- 
ge {ters as hoary-headed Neſtor, ought co em- 
d: I ploy himſelf pro poſſe ſuo, according to his 
net [urmoſt abilicy, tor the benefit of his native 
are}Country, Plato is of opinion, that men 
weuuſt Tearn till Age ſnow white hairs up- 
eryjJa their heads, Nulla ates ſize linea 's that 
andy 15 loft, in which a man hath nor bet- 
gezfter'd his knowledge, Yer we prohibit de- 
hatcepit, doting perſons, whoſe judgements 
eaxJueas crazy as their bodiesz and the rea- 
t beſſbg. is, becayſe their counſels and conſulta- 
ieftiops are for che moſt part dubious,and ate 
to]ather heſitant conjeEures than ſolid coun- 
noltflels, beginning every Sentence with per- 
AſrJiaps, perchance, .peradventure, and the 
hate; and this they; do, as being ſenſible 
wh cheir former jmbpecility and: weakneſs, 
28nd ſo are unwilling to ſuffer a relapſe in- 
their juvenile and yourhful errours and 
ated .. .. M 2 miſtakes; 
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miſtikes, Yer, if they have only ſomany| 
years over rheir heads as may render them|, 
grave, ſolid and wiſe, they are perfetin| 
utrcring their conceits: for by uſe and &: of 
perience” ( which is the beſt School-Mz. 
tris.) chey have gain'd, as 1t were, a third the 
cyc, whereby they are cnablcd to pry into, y, 
and diſcern with the more vivacity, thee |, 
verits and'cauſes of things. And as every. 
man'is diſcovered by his ſpeech, fo is they. 
prudence and wiſdom of a Senator mani |. 
teſted by. uttering his opinion. Socrates Þ| ge 
calting his cyc upon a Youth that he never, 
had (cen before, faies to him, Speak, thatl Ot 
may kiow thee; SO may we 72 to ol +, 
C otnſcllor, By the ſc1:atty of thy ſpeech,and te till 
gra*4'y of thy deportment, manifest thy ſelf uti a; 
4, Now ys opinion mult be delivered tr 
ſ12nificanc,+ bur plain naked terms 5 notÞhi, 
dauved over fuco Rhetorice laſctuvientw,willFle 
te paints of laſciviating Rhetoriqueſisy 
witch becomes the Rhetorick School; bet[par 
cr than the Parliament Houſe, . Bur [ng 
much for his Age and Gravity. 2nd 
Noiv to the Ele&ion of our Senator, ſ] | 
Among the Romans (in the rimes of Yott|ye 
Lords of the whole World ) Senatg8|h, 
were elc&ed divers waies ; for, they.'wer ther 
choſcncither by the King, Conſuls, Di&t- 
cots, 
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tors, Iribunes of the people, the Cenſfors - 
Tor Chieftains, And the Cuſtome of free- 
born natives is to chooſe Senators among. 
themſelves, or elſe to commit the authority 
of Eletion to a ſingle perſon, who tor 
wiſdome , gravity and dignity is judged 
the mott fit, and thar is the King ; which 
M1 the Romans did at firſt, Romulys, the firſt 
'©{ under of their City, cle&ed a hundred 
1 Snators 3 which cuſtome was followed by 
their ſucceeding Kings. But, when Kingly 
Government, . Loo. the inſolent govern- 
{ment of Tarquinizs rhe Raviſher, was re- 
moved, rhis power of ele&ion ( according 
#11 tothe quality of the time ) was ſomewhat 
M\changed, yet notgiven to a multitude ; for 
Ir till the State returned to the Baſis and foun- 
mation of Government, Monarchy, Scna- 
tors were ele&ted by Conſuls, Cenſors, 
ntiDicators, or Chieftains, In all which, 
vMEle&ions, till the time of Auguſtus, there 
1%] isno mention made of lors ; bur the Fame, 
bet family, Order, Office before born, riches 
tO] 2nd poſſeſſions, were moſt of all conſidered 
and reſpe&ed.Now, ſince there is no carth- 
ll poſleflion but comes tar ſhort of Ver- 
YOI]tve for excellency in the choice of Senators, 
9P]that muſt be chiefly look'd upon ; becauſe 
WeFlthey are reputed Defenders of the Law, 


ia- 
tors, M 3 Mode- 
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Moderators of Liberty, and Conſerversof 
a Kingdom. And as the Republick or King. 
dom 1s o{renrimes infe&ed by the vice and 
impiery ot Magiſtrates ; {o is it antidored, 
correted and repaired by their vertue; 
Such are the People of every Country, ay 
are the Manners of their Governovrs ; and 
the Subje&s arc apt to Ape the Cuſtom 
and Conititurions of their Prince, It was 
well ſaid of one, Thar the change of Prin. 
ces Lives, and the alteration of Manners in 
Magiſtrates, would alſo work even to a 
mutation of the Cuſtoms, Inſtitutions and 
Rights, nay, of the Kingdom it ſelf. And 
to deal really with you, evill Princes are 
very much to be blamed, not in that they 
themſelves are guilty of any crime, for ity 
a Maxim jn our Common Law, Thatth 


King can donowrong ; but that thereby the 


Subjecs are'prone to be {educed, and led 
away to the ſame exorbitancies 3 which 
may juſtly be'{o termed in them, though 


not ina King. And indeed, how can it er-| 


ter within the liſts of poſſibility tor a man 
to perſ{wade other men to be vertueus, 
when he himſelt is vicious > The Romans 
derided Scy{a, who, though a man infinite 
ly debauched,and-wholly givenup to licer- 
ciouſneſs, did neverthelcts admoniſh r 
: iſ 
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of | ſtir up others to Sobriety, Temperance and 
1P- Frugality. And who would not blame L:- 
nd | ſazder ? though he fwam 1n a contrary 
ed, | fiream, yerhe allowed and gave tolcrati- 
1] onto the C It1Zens for thoſe vices which he 
as | himſelf abſtained from and abhorred, Bur 
nd | Lycargus deſerves commendation, becauſe 
me| Ee never impoſed the obſervation of that 
vas | upon any man, which he himſelt did nor 
in. | firſt of all diligently follow. Yct in a frec- 
$ in| Fate, (1f any fuch there be )- it hath been 
» 2 | obſerved, they have been directed by the 
ind] ſuffrage of chance, This order of Elc&ion 
\ ng} 15 obſerved by that Virgin, YVexzce, Tune 
areſ 1ike inſtirution Seloz authorized among the 
hey Arhenians for the choice of the five i1un- 
its] dred Senators : For, out of every Tribe 
th] were ſo many elefted, as were tnouz! tt) 
the deſerve that dignity z whoſe names were 
led - intoa Pot z and into another as many 

ans, theone half white, and thc orher 
azh] black : now ſo many as hapned upon the 
 en-| Wire, were pronounced Senators;and thoſe 
nan] that chanced to light on the black,were re- 
2us] pulſed and diſmiſſed ; which mace 7hucy- 
1ans] #aes to call that Senate, Senaturm 4 Fata. 
ire-| Beſides, it was obſerved among the Ro- 
-en-| Mans what Office he had born betorc his 
and EleQtion, and with what fidelity he i ad 
ſtir M 4 Cil- 
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diſcharged himſelf of his duty : for they 


h 
Wi 


made choice of their Senators out of that ICh 
are 


number of men only, that were by them 
ſtyled Patres, which was, as it were, the 
Nurſery of Counſellors, that ſo they might 
be known to be men famous for ſome pub- 
like exploit, or renowned for their Wit. 
dom and Gravity. 

Among us, thoſe that fit in Parliament 
obtain that Dignity three manner of 
waics : 

Firſt, By reaſon of their Tenure, 

Secondly, By vertue of Writ; and 

Thirdly, By vertue of Office. 

Per Tezure arethele : Archbiſhops, Bi- 
ſhops, Abbors, Priors, Dukes, Marquel- 
ſes, Earls and Barons. And theſe are (um- 
moned to appear before the Parliament un 
the ſpace of 48.daics. 

They that come in pey Breve,or by VWrit, 
are theſe : Knights of the Shires, Burgeflcs, 
Citizens, Barons of the Cinque-Porrs,and 
the King'sCouncil. There come alſo perBre- 
ve, lireGed ro the ſeveral Deans and Arch- 
Deacons of this Kingdom, two ſeveral Pro- 
tors of the Clergy. for every ſeveral Dea- 
conry &Arch-deaconry;and theſe Proctors 
of the Clergy are elected by the Clergy. 


Therecome hither per Service,or by vertue df 


O fhice 
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)ffice, The Chief Crier of Englazd; The 
Chief Uſher ; The Chancellor ; The Trea- 
irer ; The Chamberlain, and Barons of 


[the Exchequer 5; The Juſtices of either 


tench 3 The Steward of England ; The Por- 


- [ter, Grooms, and all tryed by ſervice to be 
i{- There done, The Stewards Office was to 


place the Lords z the Porter uſed to ſee 
there be bur one door to enter in and go out 
at: And every one of the above-mentioned 
Officers, hath had his ſeveral Charge re- 
ſpectively, Thus have you had a defer ti- 
on of our Sage Sezator, of all rhe qualifica- 
tions that rend to his accompliſhment ; his 
Duty, Dignity and Office diſplayed and 
aid open z the rewards due unto, and con- 
krred on him ; the ancient Cuſtoms of the 
Romans and Grecians touching this parti- 
cular 3 their ele&ion and choice ; as alſo 
their manner of fitting in Parliament a- 
mong us ; how and by what means they 
obrain the Senarorſhip, or title of Parlia- 


- | ment-men,according ro our modern ſtyles, 
-| who were ſo termed, becauſe every Mem- 


ber of this High and moſt abſolute Courr 


-[of Juſtice in E:glard ( from: which there ts 


no appeal to any other ſor redreſs) ſhould 


| fincerely and diſcreetly Parler la ments, as It 


is in the old Norman French, that is, freel 
EXPTC $ 
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expreſs their minds for che benefit of thafgic 
Kingdom,Nor are the Laws ot this Iflanyhe 
only,and the Liberty of che Subje& conſer{qro 
ved by Parliament, bur thoſe of all well poJau 
licied Kingdoms & Countries elſe in Eurmelcou 
Tine Germans have their Dictsz The Dangſ 
and Swedes their R:icks Dachs ; The SpaniJpar 
ard. calls his Parliament Las Cortes z Andmil 
the French have ( or at lealt ſhould have)};ed 
their Aſſembly of the three States, thoughſc t 
it be now in a manner grown obſolete, bef« | 
cauſe tie authority thereof was ty acciſic ( 
dent devolv'd upon the King : it will nothie | 
alrogether imperrinent to give you a ſuc | 
cunt account of this memorable alteratiſc |, 
on ; which hapned as followerh : VVhac | 
our Nation had taken ſuch large footing inc | 
Fraxce,that they advanced as tar as Orleang« 
and had forced their then Soveraign to flyÞ« 
to Bourges 1n Berry,for ſanftuary;the Aﬀent« 
bly of the three States nor bcing able By 
convene during theſe preſſures 1n tull Party 
liament, becauſe that by thoſe invaſionthr 
the enemy made into the very bowels off} 
the Kingdom, the Country was altogetheall 
unpaſlable, ſo that the power that wary 
inherent in the Parliamentary Convention, 
of enaQting Laws,aſſeſſing the Subject with 
Taxes, {ublidiary Levies, and other = 

1t10N 
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thqfcions, was tranſmitred to the King,during 


ſer 


the rage and tury of that war only ; which 
proving of long continuance,that entruſted 


PJAuchority began to grow habitual, and 
79t4could never hitherto be taken from him 
angſothat his Edits ſtand in lieu of Ads of 
anParliament, Our of theſe foregoing pre- 
Andmiſes this Concluſion may eaſily bededu- 
Weed, © Ti ar the principal Fountain whence 
ul the King derives his happineſs and ſafe- 
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& ty, 1s the Parliament : Ir 1s the great 
© Conduit-Pipe which conveys unto 
« him his Peoples bounty and gratitude z 
« the trueſt Looking-glaſs wherein he dif- 
© cerns their loves, Now the Subjects love 
& hath been ever accounted the prime C1- 
© tadel of a Prince, Intiis Parliament he 
« appears as the Sun in the Meridian, 1n 
© the Altitude of his Glory, in hts higheſt 
« State-Royal, as the Law informs us, 
But leſt we ſhould ſpin our cov long a 
thread, and fo wear tne Readers Patience 
thread-bare, we will conclude this firſt 
Book, and make the diſcourſe which we 
allot tor the ſcope and Subject of our next, 
run in another Channel, 


Finis Libri Primi, 
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| A Jove PFenctpiunm wn 
In the Trinity we find Unity ; Among 
the Orders of Angels there 1s an Archan- 
Fel The Heavens have their Primumn me- 
l>;-and the Sun is their chief Luminary 3 
The Beaſts of the Fcreſt have the Lion ro 
their King 3 The Fuwls of the Air, the 
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eq" Of Kms, and Boak fi! 
Eagle : The Fiſh of the Sea a Soveraignj4K 
And ſhall man-only be Indepengent ? Abſie 
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« Kings ( ſaith one of our quondamm ) 
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« Deity : theſe Piures, for their bettetſeo1 
& continuance,” Are done in Oyl ; the Bt * 
<« Jours of the Crown never fade, they areſÞpi 
56-no.water-c6lauss!; They are Gods V 1d fabl 
gerents here upon earth; nay, God the|inp 
Father, God-the&en; and God the HolyPov 
G:olt (ay, they are Gods, and would haveſfur 
them live as Gods: God the Father plain- ſhe 
ly afhicms, Joh.10.34, Dext di eftis : I have] 1 
ſaid ye are Gods, God the Son tot PAgtagThu lis 
ſbouliſt have no pomer,' except th mere j ta dt [had 
ſuper ) given from above, AndT che [mor 
Holy:Ghoſt tells ws,;.Per me 'Reges regnant ; [om 
By me Kjngs reigny and not by the ſuffrage of ſous 
the people z for then it would have. been pex hol 
0s, Tiey are the..Lord's anointed, theres [Kin 
fore not to be touch'd or brought in queſit- ſit 
on by their Subjects ; for all the fauings.10 vi 

anflente: of. - 
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Bn LKing can bur make him a bad King ; bur 
ble remains a King ſtill, If indeed, as one 
"2 Iaich excellently, Kings held rheir Crowns 
"*by Indentures from the People, they were 
hen diſobliged from 'their obedience to 
* Þim upon his failing ( in thoſe things 
jſhereunto he was1worn-at his Coronati- 
amſpm ) on his part ; but if they receive their 
areffrowns immediately from God, and that 
5 orÞy him alone Kings raign,as is ſaid before, 
eathhen they muſt ſt1]1 ſtick cloſe to their Al- 
teteviance, 'or elſe come'off with the brand 
ÞD. |: Traytors. Our modera times have fur- 
areÞiſhed us wirh roo many of that infernal 
(9 fabble, who were ſo helliſhly wicked and 
theJmpious,' as ro fight againft their lawful 
oly Poveraign'; ' and having got him in their 
ave cdutches, flew hitn arhisown door. But to 
10- [he purpoſe. ON | 
aut} The Athenians, (as Demoſthenes writes in 
hou iis Oration againſt Nezra ) when Theſeus 
z at had contrived” the--modet 'of their Com- 
the [nonwealth, being accuftomed to chooſe 
at; ome one out of the number of the vertu- 
of jus, by a*general confent, manifeſted by 
pho ding uptheir hands, 'they ele&ed' him 
xe: King, In ancient tines,” the ele&ion of 
lt Kings was ever held ſacrum & diuinum 
10 W, a*certain- holy and divine aRtion 
#| * among 
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among the very Heathens, Romulus, after] 
the fig tof twelve Ravens ( if we may cre-[4, 
dit L:vy ) or rather becauſe the lightning|yj 
had pierced his body from thelett to the[z, 
right fide (as Dronyſiz hath it ) was by di-Jgc 
vination choſen King z and that ordinance, ſyn; 
called Jus Auſpiciorum , was religiouſly [yr 
obeyed. Their authority hath been jndgedſqn 
ever as divine as their cle&ion ; for Homer 
and Iſocrates joyntly affirm, That hethaſjjy! 
governeth as a King, repreſents the Deity. ſyici 
The Kings of Perſ;a were honour'd as Godylete 
and the people believed rhar they were theſſyb; 
{ole and abſolute defenders. of their Laws y 
Liberties, Lives, and Country. The ancientic 
Larines called their Kings, 7adrgetes,that is,[Con 
deifiedz(as /£ zeas and Romulus were) wholeſſing 
bodies after they were cxpired,could neyetſgq 
be found, Kings are the Sons, not of tlicherfe 
moſt -voices, bur of. the moſt High s, anda! 
God is King ot the whole Univerſe, ſo are 
they Lords of the whole Commonwealth] 
Abour their skirts they have this Mott *A 
written by the finger-of God, Touch, not min 
Anoznted, Nordidever any Church-many Ar 
Chriſtian Father or Expoſitor, obtrudqwr 
apy other ſence upon this Text, than thatRingc 
was meant of Kings, till fuch time as uf the 
Puritan and Papiſt,' both at a time, anque ; 
| t 
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that time bearing not above 100, years 
dare, who began then to infe& the world 
Mg yich this damnable doGrine, That it was 
he | gawful to murder Kings.It is ſtrange that two 
d-ffach contrary fattions, thar had ever been 
&Jantipathetical one co the other, ſhould ne- 
lyhercheleſs, like Herodand Pilate, agree in 
Xondemning the Lord's Anointed. Dieu & 
Nerimon Dyozt, 1S their Motos God, and my 
Mthtight : no body elſe have any thing to do 
t.fyuch me, They have a Nel: me taxgere, to 
dyfletend chem from che aſſaults of rebellious 
theÞubjects. 

Wy Yet although Kings are counted God's 
Reurenants, or Adjuranr-Generals ; the 
tSKouncil, VV iſdom, and Knowledge of 
1oſefKings is not their own, but given them by 
Rod, who 1s the Author of every good and 
meſerfeCt gift, according to thar verſe of the 
daffbly Pen-man : 

are 
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mu 
naly And ſince, I ſay, no King can with his 
rudy peculiar ſtock of wiſdom govern his 
atRingdom rightly ( for it is the prerogative 
S UF the Almighty only ro know all things 
ant appertain to good —— 
thar 
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they have ever uſcd to cali unto their aid] ya 
and afſiftance ſome wiſe grave men, byſ fg, 
whoſe advice and counſel the Kingdonl tes 
might be well regulated.” Theſe men beigſhoy 
as a mcan berwceen the King and the Peoſj; 
ple, do on the one hand, underſtand the 
Office of the King z and on the other, the] x 
Duty of the Subje& ; knowing what courk 
muſt be 'taken for the preſervation of the } 
Kings Honour and Royal Prerogative, ane 
what belongs to the profit and benekitdf{pn 
his good and Loyal Subjects, Thus a Kingly;,, 
may govern all things well, not only by fr 
own opinion, which may ofrentimes pronguec 
deceittul z but by the genera] advice ate i; 
counſel of otners, whereby his judgemeife | 
and reafon is brought to perfeion. Aleſſi: 
as the hand divided into many fingers, hi x 
thereby made more ſtrong and apt to uffkl, 
hold on all things; ſo he that governsWWhin 
the aid and aſh{tance of Councellors, wilfgi, 
manage all publike affairs, tending to the, 
benefit of the Kingdom and County 
whereot he is Soveratgn, with the greatthh; (i 
ditcretion and wiſdom : for a fingle perſon! 
is not able to manage all affairs withollfha; 
additionall help. Alexander, King of Mifkto 
cedoxta, Conquered many Countries, allf x 
ſubjugated a multitude of Encmies, PyMfivs 
| Wiz: 
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ad] was excellent at thc : choice of places for 
by] fortification, Har #bal was often atten- 
om ded with ſucceſs in \ ſictory, but knew not 
mthow to make the beſt improvement of 
|: 
the 
. Viicere (cus Hanuit al, uttUforia reſets, 
ir 
wg. P;Jopoemon was £1 brave Admiral at 
antiea z Cl/-o could mai wre lands and poſleſ- 
tons; Cicero was a f umous Orator 3 Pom= 
ww a valiant General 5 Catoa grave Sena- 
'Bfor ; and Scipio admir able boti.in peace 
and war. So were ſever: | others,that might 
gt inltanced : for cvery 1 nan (according to 
lhe Proverb) 1s a Reſcz, 5 in his own Pro- 
Wikſhon. Now when ſo m.iny well-qualifi- 
$4 Fd He7oes are bound up roger. hex in Coun- 
Wl, what a Conſtellation of V.zrtues will 
15 MFine and appear there > And \ vhat firm 
dicts and good Laws will therc? be en- 
Wed by them for the publick ben ?fit and 
ntiood of che Kingdom > which he is o bliged 
eat; tor he 1s called Rex, Regepdo ; but .lome 
r(0nill have it, 4refe agendo. And itis clear; 
nam one man cannot be fo clear fighied 
to perceive all ; which proves that verſe 
Homer to be true, rendred itito {atine; 
TROIUS 3 
wh N 2 Big 
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Biz convemunt mel'tu rem perſpictt alter, 


Nor doth this a ny waies diminiſh hi 
power and authority ; for though manyj*" 
convene, yet he is {till the head of themall® 
and hath a negative woice z nor can any Ade 
be paſs'd without lis Royal aſſent or apſ®c 
probation. It is !caken pro corfeſſo, t Px 
there is much care and vigilancy require nife 
in a Monarch; for, he muſt not ſeek {oj! 
much after his own. profit, as the publikqp©: 
good and commo:dity of his People ; hqffV 
muſt obſerve the Laws, preſerve the Right | 
and Liberty of his Subje&s, and mainran®* 
the authority and reputation of his Senatep&r 
For Kings were firſt of all inſtituted for the bi] 
aid and aſſiſtance of the vertuous, againliÞ#cc 
thoſe that are vicious : to them abſolug®t 
power i.s tran{mitred, tothe end that tnegſ#® 
may r{venge injuries, and be juſt Judge 
1n all cauſes and legal proceedings, A goof"g 
King: ought to be as vigilant over tholf®'* 
whom Providence hath allotted him Sup" 
preme, as a Shepherd is of his Flock, Hf*t 
mer calls King Agamemnonr, the ſhepherddF* 8 
the People z and Plato in imitation of himf 
the Shepherd and Conſerver of Mankindps V 
Beſides, he ſhould govern his People, np 
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3s Malters do their Servants, bur as Pa- 
 Jrents do their Children wich Parernal 
are, not with rigid ſeverity or cruelty. 
tidAnd as ir ts cuſtomary with indulgent Pa- 
anglients, ſometimes ro rebuke their Children, 
allJomcrtimes tro admoniſh and encourage 
\althem, and ſometimes alſo to correct 
anJand puniſh them 3 ſo ſhould a Prince 
hafchave himſelf roward his Subjects; ma- 
reſpite ſting himſelf ſometimes ſevere, (when 
k (moved thereunto ) and at other times gen- 
like, affable and courteous, both for the pre- 
 baſervarion of his people, and the ſafety of 
whe Kingdom ; defending and enlarging the 
ran$98#/7 Commune with no lefs care than a Fa- 
\arefjier provides for the ſuſtentarion of his 
-th&bildren. This makes the difference be- 
ainſſycen Kings and Tyrants : the one 1s ſtudi- 
jui$85 for che publike good, the other for his 
chegvn private profir, The end of the Tyrants 
doegideavour 15 voluptuouſneſs; but the 
v0C ngs ſtudy is honour : Riches are the 
choſ@ark at which a Tyrant levels, bur Vertue 
- Sythe rrue Meta of the King, Tyrants de- 
gc che aſſiſtance of ſtrangers, bur Kings 
rd guarded by their own loyal SubxAs, 
hin{p90-ſws, King of Arragon, being deman- 
cindÞd what Subjects of his he moſt tenderly 
-, gopected 2 anſwered, 7 love them better that 
| N 3 love 
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loue mezthan thoſe that fear n 1e, And nor with- by 
wut reaſon did he thus (xpreſs himfelt; | 
tor fear 15s uſually accor wanicd with ha- 1 
tred, A King is as ſecure by the love,cood [*© 
will and ioyalty of h1s St1bjeAs, as by che þ'®Y 
defence of Arms; and lis Senators will do! 
ſtand him 1n more ſteacl upon any occaſ- 
on,than a Tyrazrs Soulduers. Tra/ar, that 
great Empcrour oi the L000) d1d alwales 
call the >erace, his Facner ; for. as tiie Fa- 
ther vivally fororels tine Son what may 

xove beuenctal, and what injurious t0 
him : {v the Senate counſels the King, and 
7:\itruts him how to cooſcrve his Xing: 
dom, and by what Laws and Ordinance 
ir muſt be governed, This 1s thc only way 
ro keep the King from Tyranny, and the 
Subject from Rebellion. Now tyranny! 
the one, with rebeilion in rhe other, wi 
ſoon verifie that Dyitich of the Saryrilt: 


lea 


A generum Cererts ſine cede, & vulrere pau 
Deſcendunt Reges, & ſicca morte ! yramni, 


A good King knows how to irretiate a 
aliure he þcarrs of rae People to i;1m 
love and Clemency, {ooner than by viole 
and compu 11911, Aid go0d people kn | 
LHcir duty and obedicnce : and if the Kt 

throug 
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þ. | rough the fins of the people be any way 
+, [miſguided, they will bite cheir nails, and 
not {cratch their heads ; they know it 1s 
acrime inexpiable, to quarrel with Maje- 
he [ty * the only way to live happy in a King- 
il dom, o this, firit, to give God, and then 
6 {Ceſar his due, Burt witen Kings grow ty- 
rannical, then there is little or no allegi- 
ance from the Subjea, bur witat they are 
ompelled to 5 whereas that is tar more ro 
& eſteemed, thar flows naturally and vo- 
untarily from tae people z; and tits uſual- 
ly ſtirs them up to (edition, and {o conte- 
quently to their utter ruine and deſtructi- 
m, and the downfal both of Kingdom and 
{ing : and the reaſon is, becauſe Tyrants 
uſe certain fleights and Stare-tricks ro de- 
prive the Subject of liberty : Firſt, by 
qjd&caring the Country of all good and w.1c 
nen, either by banithment,impriſonmenr, 
ordeath ; becauſe the vertue of good mcn 
reproves them for their vice, and renders 
them od1ous ; whenas all they aim ar is on- 
ly to enſlave the Nation, to the intent that 
ey may proſecute their own luſt and 
eaſure without obſtrution. Such coun- 
as this, Perjauder poyſoned Thraſibulws 
th ; who by his infernal Rherorick 
deavoured to perſwade him to cut oft the 

N4 higheſt 
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higheſt ſpikes of corn 3 meaning thereby, 
that he ſhould cauſe the cream of the Athe- 
nian Nobility to be executed, The like fed 
ſubrilty did Sextus Tarquintw, the Son of 
Luci, follow ; who being ſuborned by his | 
Father, pretended to be baniſhed, and fled baf 
fraudulently to the Gaz: ; where having [fn 
{crap'd as much acquaintanceas he jndyed 
convenient, ſent privily to his Father to fire 
know his will and pleaſure, and what far- wh 
ther was to be dove in the buſineſs for his Jef 
ſatisfation : who conduted the Meſſen: Ftio! 
ger into the garden, where walking troge- [qui 
ther, he with a wand in þ1s hand ſtrook off , 
all the heads of the Poppics before him {el 
which being by the Nuzcto reported to his the 
Son, who had helliſh wit enough to under- Fhir 
ſtand ſuch damnable myſterics,ſoon pur the | K1 
chict of the Nobility to death,and by force Jdif 
and injuſtice uſurped the Government of [of 
the Commonwealth,zand deprived the Sub- the 
jets of their liberty, Another knack they [of 
have to prejudice their SubjeRts, by inhibi-JCr 
ting their meetings, conventions and con-| thi 
ferences, to prevent their ſtudy of honeſt | inf 
diſcipline. Nay, farther, they often ſow thi 
diſcord among the people, to the end thatÞar 
filed with hate and private diſpleaſure, | nc 
they may be ſtirred up to civil war and]te: 
| {edition | ms 
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{edition 5 who being thereby much impo- 


criſhed,and the war ceaſing, are compel- 


d to pay for their pardon ; and being at- 
er eh1s manner fleeced both waies of their 
money, and reduced to poverty , become 
baſe minded, and altogether unfit tode- 
knd their Lives, Laws,or Liberties. Theſe, 
nd many more thar might be nuwerated, 
we the plots and devices of Tyrants ; all 
which, they imagine,tend ww their own be- 
iefit, and to the promoting of their ambi- 
nous deſigns ; whenas oftentimes it proves 
__ contrary, to their own ruine and per- 
onal deſtruction : for if they mount them- 
[ves tco often on the SubjeCts galled back, 
they will undoubtedly caſt their rider, ler 


- ſhim be never ſo expert a Horſeman, But 


Kings are of a quite contrary temper and 
diſpoſition : it is the good,and nor the ruine 
of their Subje&s they labour for ; becauſe 
they underſtand ſufficiently, that the loſs 
ot Subjects is the ſhaking off of their 
Crowns; and wanting their prote@ion, 
they are left unarm'd to the mercy of the 
ſulting enemy, But we will now leave 
the lofty Subjc& of Kings tothe fancy of 
a more {ublime wjt,and the work of a more 
noble quill; and come to our ſecond Chap- 
ter, which treats of the diviſion of Com- 
monweals, CHAP. 
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CHAP, IL. 


Of the diwuiſion of Commonweals aud King-|; 


ons. 


He diverſity of Republicks proceeds 
not irom Forcune, or Chance-medley, 
nor the diſpotition of the Heavens, or the 
influence of the Stars upor things fubluna- 
ry; bur evcry Governmeit i5 framed ac- 
cording to the minds, icmj:crs, and conlti- 
tutions of men, their wits and education; 
though ſome aſcribe their variety to the 
{ituarion of the Country or Climate where 
men have their allotted reſidence and bee- 
ing. .It is contcſt, that ſomerimes, through 
ſedition, tation, and civil war, Kingdoms 
are {ubverted,and changed into States z for 
the proof whereof we need not ramble far, 
fince our native rebellions have lately ma- 
nifeſted the truth hereof, Such is the flu- 
Auating condition of all worldly things, 
that miichance waits at the elbow of good 
fortunezand vice is masked with vertue,that 
ſhe may notappearin her own native hew 
and doformity ; for Man is prone to forſake 
verrue and embrace vice, which ever hong 
| w 
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[winks him with an appearance of good. 
{Sometimes allo ir falls our, that well-go- 


rerned Republicks, through evill Miniſters, 
are either utterly extinguiſhed, or altered 
into other forms of Government, Hence 
it happens, that Kingdoms become Tyran- 
nies, Optzmacres come under the juriſdi&ion 
of a few 3 Popular States are perverted in- 
to licentious liberty,and from that reduced 
into Tyranny ; and this is the revolution of 
their Government, and origiral of their 
Cataſtrophe. Plato writes, that the muta- 
tion of Commonweals is tatal, through 
the diſpoſition of the Heavens, and the 
operation or influence of C celeſtial bodies 
upon Terreſtrial. Burt as we have already 
inſtanced, their variation happens from 
the variety of the minds of the Inhabi- 
tants, For ſome Countries abound with 
rich, others are cram'd with poor men, In 
ſome, there 1s ſtore of Nobles, Souldiers 
and Husbandmen ; in others, plenty of 
Merchants, Handicrattſmen and Artifi- 
cers, Now, whereſoever the number of 
Merchants, Artificers and Husbandmen 
ſurmount the reſt, that State uſually be- 
commeth Popular : But where there 1s the 
greateſt quantity of rich men, there is 
cltabliſbked the government of a few. 
Where 
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Where the major part of Citizens be 
good, wiſe and vertuous,thar State Is apt to 
be governed as an Optimacy. There are 
three things ( ſaith Ar:ſtotle ) that contend 
for priority in Government : Liberty, Ri- 
ches and Vertue, For, Nobility ( which 
ſupplies the fourth place ) 1s the aflociate 
of vertue and riches, becauſe the equal 
mixrure of rich and poor men, make a Po- 
ular Stare, A faftion of rich men, is cal- 
fed, the Government of a few 3 and the con- 
ſent of all three, viz. Freemen, rich men, 
and good men, is counted an Oprimacie: 
ſuch was the Carthaginian Republick tor 
Rich men, Good men, and Noblemen were 
theretn equally eſteemed, Now, it is the 
diſpoſition and defire of ſome men to live, 
in Kingdoms rather than in any other 
State; who are ſuch men as are naturally 
ambitious of honour, vertuous, and fitted 
for ation, The Cappadeciars having enjoy- 
ed Kings for many years ( whoſc Race was 
at length extinguiſhed ) were protered by 
the Romans to have their State converted 
into popular Liberty ; but they refuſed it: 
whereupon they appointed Artobarſunes, 
their friend, King of Cappadocia, The Athe- 
nians followed the quite contrary courſe; 
for they affeRing a Popular State, would 
not 
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not allow of the Government by one, nor 
many. Yea,ſome there are that approve of 
Tyrannical Government molt of all ; as 
the Stcul: of old, who were ever accuſto- 
med to be ruled by Tyrants, and fo were 
almoſt all che people of Aſia; who being 
naturally ſervile, are even to this Age ſub- 
je ro tyrannical Government, Now, if 
any man demand, Vhat a Common- 
wealth is > This doubr cannot ariſe from 
the name, it being a ccrtain order among 
the Inhabitants aſſembled rogether in one 
City or Country, and there reſding ; but 
from the variety and difference of Repub- 
licks : for as mens manners, delights and 
eſtates be various, {ſo alſo is the Govern- 
ment of Commonweals manifold. And 
though the Termizws adquem, Or end, 15, 0ne 
and the ſame, 412, boyum, good; yerthe 
Terminys & quo, Or means whereby they 
aſpire to that good,are various, and ſocon- 
ſequently the Laws and Cuſtoms are of 
ſundry forts that are by them uſed, For, 
he that ſhall compare the Laws of Hippo- 
damw enacted for the Miletians, with thoſe 
of Minos made for the Cardiazs; or the 
Ordinances of Lycurgws, with the Decrces 
of Solox, the one writing of the Lacedz- 
monian, the other of the Athenian Go- 
vernment 
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verument, may with facility underſtand 
their Laws to be divers, their Maglltrates 
unlike, and the Form of ther States very 
diſcrepant, The ſeven Wiſe wen ( Thales 
excepred, who did not care for fiſhing in 
the troubled waters of State-affairs ) intro. 
duced ſeveral exerciſes, Laws and Govern- 
ments according to the peoples capacity, 
and their own pecular fancies, and by ſun. 
dry orders and uſes did execute them, 
Which variety of Government hath mini- 
ſtred matter of great controverſie and con- 
trariety of opinion ; Infomuch, that rhe 
Learned, as well in our, as forrain Schools 
and Univerſities, have aſſumed: the di{pu- 
ration of the ſeveral ſorts of Common- 
weals,and confined them to a certain num- 
ber ;z beſides, they have maniteſted which 
of them deſerve the greateſt commendati- 
on, and ought to be embraced, Plato and 
Ariitotle (cem ro-excell all perſons that cver 
wrote on this Subje& : For they with {ſolid 
judgement, and great reſpe& tothe nature 
ot men, and the temperature of the Regt- 
01 or Climate, have diſcreetly appointed 
Laws and Governments ſuitable to the 
diſpoſition and temper of the Inhabitants: 
therefore according to the opinion of thelc 


ewo tamous Philofophers,we will diſcours , 
of | 
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of three {otts of Republicks : The firſt js 
called, Mozarchia; The {econd, Ariſtocratia x, 
And the third, Demecratiaz which the La- 
tines term, Regrum, Optimatum Principatus, 
& Popularis Reſpullica, The Suprenie Go- 
vernour of all things, by his Providence di- 


. | vine, hath ſo ordered, that the faculties or 


powers of man's mind ſhould reſide in 
three parts of his body, repreſenting there- 
by three 1dza's or Fortns of Republicks z 


- | conſtituting Reaſon as ſole Monarch, or 


Lord Paramount of them all, to remain in 
the head, being the higheſt part, The ſe- 
cond part,as molt vigilant and apt toobey, 


- Jhe hath placed near unto it, in the breaſt, 


creating 1t a companion and helper to the 
head 5 which Plato calls, Vim graſcendi, Or 
effeuumſezem, The third, reſembling a 
rude multitude, witle(s, troward, and tull 
of {enſual delires, harbours beneath the 
heart, far remore from the other. In theſe 
parts of \the ſou}, as.in a Mirrour or Look- 
ing-glaſs,:we may ſpy our three ſorts of 


- |[Commonweals, The i my {uppties the 


pace of King, as deſtined and appointed to 
od; Fovar car over. all, Tie ſecond, 

hin place inferiour, yer in quality 1s 
of no leſs regard, being well obeyed: tor, 
where Reaſon ſwaies wiheut the aid and 
| aſſiltance 
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aſſiſtance of the afteions, all ations are 
weak and imporenr. Juſt ſo a Senate want- 
ing the aſſiltance of Reaſon, which deport 
her (elf partly as Caprain,partly as a Soul- 
dier in all ations and conſultations, be- 
comes timorous and effeminate, Ariſtotle 
hath therefore made a diviſion of the pow- 
cr of Reaſon, making one part abſolute 
and ſtanding upon its own Guard, and the 
other, as it were, depending and ſ{ubſcrvi- 
ent, like a Son that obeyeth the Father, 
Which Titms Lruizs hath ſignificantly ex 
preſſed,in ſcrting forth the errour of Mrnu- 
tw in his unadviſed fight againſt Hannibah 
which Fab:#4 reprehends in theſe or the 
like words : Souldters ( ſaith he) I have of 
ten beard, that he that of himſelf can right) 
judgedeſerves the greateſt commendation : next 
wnto him are they, that know how to ſubſcribe tt 
the good advice of others : But be that can net- 
ther counſel, nor follow the counſel of others, u 
but an inch on this ſide a Natural, and of a vary 


ſhallow capacity, The third part of mans 
mind reſembles a Popular Government, 


: | q P 
wherein the mulctirude hath authority to[creg 


hear all cauſes, and determine or decide all 


0 


vi 


controverſies, though many conteſts ariſthhis} 
from hence to the prejudice both of tlicþan, 


Country and Inhbabirants, 1 
Ariſftal 


0 
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rel Ariſtotle writes alſo, that the Image of 
nt-| repreſentation of Republicks may be 
rs] found out in private familics ; for rhe au- 
ul-]thoricy of the Farther over his Children 
de-| may be compared to Principality z becauſe 
te} Children are the Parents charge ; he alone 
w-[ muſt provide fot them all, and their taults 
ue Jare chaſtiſed,rather than ſeverely puniſhed 
theſby him ; ſo ought a good King to demean 
V-Jhimſclt coward his good Subjc&s. There- 
er, fore Jupiter, the God of Gods and Men, is 
ek Iby Homer ſtyled Father, The Husbands au- 
w-\thoriry over the Wite may be compared to 
bal [Optimacies for the Husband ougnt to rule his 
the] Wife according to Juſtice, and command 
of [nothing bur what may <ndure the reſt of 
bthIthe Laws of God and man. The State Po= 
eX [ular is affimilared tro brotherly Society 3 
tr they ought to live in equality, diffcring 
vet-Jonly 1n the degrees of Age, And as the 
» #]tather that uſerh rigour and cruelty to- 
va) wards his Children, is judged a Tyrant, 
an*Jknd no Father ; ſo that King, that by the 
Nt Joppreſſion of the Subject endeavours to en- 
/ Whcreaſe his private intereſt, contemning all 
Wilaws, and living diſhonourably, purs off 
riſe bs King ſhip, and is called Tyrant, A Huſ- 
teband and Wife living in diſcord, cither 
'prough negligence,or obſtinacy, rejecting 
totk O the 
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the care of their Children, and domeltick]yn, 
affairs, do thereby abule their authoriry,[fr 
and become unworthy the name of naturll|;ar 
Parents z fo Optimacte abuſed, deſerves nome; 
tharticle, In like manner Brethren difa-|}, 
greeing, negleCing their murual profit,ad-Ji,{e 
difting chemſclves to floath and laſctvioul:ſpae, 

neſs, are not to be accounted Brethiren;lj 
no more is a Popular State foto be eſtee-hy 
med,if of ſuch a temper, Thus 1c 15 appeſut 
rent, that through the default and inconltþhare 
deratcineſs of Superiors, true Commonthe 
weals are converted into falſe and contratyſſhe 
Governments, Policy, which by the Grzhp a, 
cians is calicd, Nouns: and by Plato andy \ 
Ariſtotle, Rrſpublica populay ls, may be reiet-þhth 
red to all forts of Republicks z becauſe thathhy;, 
word is univerſal, and includes all civil G0ſhy | 
vernment. Plato adds another kind of Goſter, 
vernment, that is, a King ſubje& to hiyy, 
Laws ; making Monarchy of rwo ſorrs,andþy.c 
conſequently rwo Kings z the one boundlhar 
and confined, the other free, and not Ikehhinc 
itrained to any Law : this is his opinion nly 
Monarchy, though not ours, bo! 
But now ler us diſcourſe of the beſt ſoltfrj 
ot Republicks, though it be a very hatthay 
task : tothe accompliſhment of which ifich 
tcnucd work, it 15 Tequiſite that a milllhn { 
| unde] 
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Kklunderitand the beit kind and order of lite 3 
for orterwiſe a pcrte&t Commonwealth 
Hllcannoc be conceived : but what ſort of life 
INimeric< che repucation of tic beſt, as yet /a- 
alt r,, o ſcuro among the major part of P':1- 
ad- olopi.ers. The Epicures, Stoicks and Peri- 
ul. patericks arc of difterent Opinions concern- 
-M;Jng chis (ubjeR,and have divided the world 
Ely the variery of their Sets and whimſies, 
PEIBut our intent. 1s ro concur witu the Peri- 
nl tettcks, becauſe their Sciiools have been 
othe greateſt Nurſeries of good Governours, 
alYſſhe Stoicks, riiar did ever wed themſelves 
ZÞan auſtere life, ground their fclicity up- 
andhn Vercue only ; which we diſapprove not, 
Dthat they conſent, that external goods, 
hahhich both Nature and Fortune have made 
LGOthr the uſe of man, to the end he may 
Goh reby be the better accommodated, be 
wyned thereunco as neceſſary addiramentsz 
aldhicrwile te cannot be pericd : and ſceing 
Wha man's tclicity 1s numbred among 
ings that are periet, and that tiivg is 
0 Unly perte& that wants nothing 3 ſurely, 
boſocver deſires to be happy, mult necel- 
{oth ily be fully turniſhed, fo that his telicity 
aiay be abſolute, and no way deficient, 
"Miiches are very neceſſary ; the liberal pcr- 


nan ſtands in nced of money to perform the 
Jet O a ati0n5 
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actions of Liberality,and the jult manmuſt wit 
therewith reward and make arisfaction ſt 


The Warriour wants it ; for according to 


the Poet, - 

. | op 
"Apyvupiar; Aoſya101 payer BAYTE KpaTIOOS. (IVC 
ma! 
gt 
Now the Epicure, he _ his ſun- ng 


mum Lonum in {enſual delights and plea 5 


a, 


Argent is pugna telly, ac omnia Vinces, 


lurcs;which is more becoming a beaſt,that 
a man. Whereas Ariſtotle makes a joynt 
agrecment of Vertue, and other addiriond = 
ornaments,or external helps,moſt neceſlar 
for a well-regulated perſon. 


F 


Philoſophers affirm, that there are three 
forts of lite : The firſt, confiſteth in Action 
The {econd, in Contemplation : Andrhq 

third, in Pleaſure, That which reſteth 1 
Agion, it not accompanied with wiſdom 
and vertue, proverh unprofitable, and i 
ſubject ro many vices and imperietion 
That which 1s employed in Contemp 
ton, not being accompanied with Action 2p 
1s vain and ineffectual. For, as he thi 
boldly looks upon the Sun when in the Meſj! 
ridian of his luſtre, is made blind with hi 
vehement heat and tralucent ſplendor : :q 
the mind of man, continually occupk 
WI 
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with the (peculation of ſublime my ſtcries» 
an, [þecomes ſtupid, heavy, and languiſhing. 
wife therefore that deſires the name of ver- 
rtwous, mult lead a civil as well as a philo- 
ſphical, an active as well as a contempla- 
tivelife ; the mixture of which two, makes 
man happy and fortunate, But he thar de- 
lights only in ſenſuality, abſolutely forget- 
[ng that he was ever qualified with the gift 
treaſon, may be ſaid to repreſent man, as 
bo his outward complexion or bluſh ; but 
Ihe wants the true and propcr nature of 
man, 
Hence ariſcth the diverſity of mankind; 
bor ſome are boru free, noble, wiſe, and fir 
vreſor government 3 others, ſervile, boorith, 
ion{fitlets, deltined ro fcrvicude and bonaage, 
i þ$//ato hath it, chat God 1n Man's Creation 
Jad ſo ordered, thart inthe generation of 
1anÞ"9ſe thar are apt to govern, hc tath mixed 
old ; of them tliat are appointed as aſſi- 
[ant ro Governours,filver ; And rhe nature 
p it Plough-men and Artizans is compoun- 
ond with Brals and Iron : which fimulicude 
chaf47ſtotle applies ro the manners and capa- 
Meſities of men, For, although every man 
$0 naturally deſire that his children 
-. ($2ould reſemble him z yer ir ofcen happens, 
op gat ſilver is che ifſue of gold, and fume 
wi O 3 metal 
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metal of a more infcriour allay, the iſſue 
of tilver, Ic is therefore very requiſice,tiat 
Priaces pry into the nature of their Chil. 
drer,ii:at they may underſtand their dif 
ſition; and racy that are like Iron may be 
converted into gold; or that proving 1mpok- 
ſible, the government may be allorted io 
o' hers: tor 1t hath been oraculouſly pro- 
pnciied, tiat choſe Countries that are go- 
verned by Braſs and Iron,ſhould periſh and 
come 10 contuſion, 

Bu: now as to Opt:macte, it conſiſts ina 
ccrtily number of vertuous Citizens ( ot 
a:)iat thould) becauſe they govern the 
R uoiick according to the Rules and E- 
d:ts of the Law 5 whercas in populat 
Staces all rhings are contrarily managed: 
'or Libercy being the end thereof, the State 
-, "ated according to will and popular ju 

., without the conſideration of veriner 
a'0n, In ſuch Cities, men are «c2ailed 
400d, becauſe riey arc profirable or bene- 
fn. ial Lothe Commonwealth, not tor thei 
being e:dowed with honeſty, whici: cop 
fiits 1a che action of veriue fo that vertue 
there 1s meaſured by pubiike profir,not h0- 
nefty ; tor Popular Juſtice, called 7.x pops 
lare, is where honour is conferred upon 
perſons, not according to the vertue of _ 

that 
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that receiveth, but the numb.1 of thoſe thar 
give it; who think thoſe ttiings ro be moſk 
equitable, that are fo according to the 
Vogue of the multitude, nor as Jultice jn- 
ſtruts us; and that to be honourabl:, 
which hath the repute of popular fame, 


or appro. ation of the Multitude, And 
though it muſt neceſſarily be granted, that 
tierce ts corruption in all Republicks, yet 
s it frequently known in Popular States, 
awd char more than in any other kind of 
Government: for it any man well-princt- 
pied chance to have his refidence or abode 
nany ſuch State, and he out of natural 


.Jieaſon only difgult the Plebctan infulency, 


and by admonicion, reprehention and cc r- 
rection ſtrives to reduce the Cicizens or In- 
habirants to a more vertuous and rclizious 
curſe of life, he is inſtantly branded with 
the name of an enemy to the State, anc ar- 
reſted by the Law of O/traciſme 3 and matiiy 
mes it falls out, thatlie comes to exccuti- 
on, Many tamous Citizeas of the popular 
fates of Greece were hereby aftl Cted, as 
driitides, Thucydides, Socrates, 1 hemijtocles 
and Damon z and at Rome, Camzillzs and Scr- 
pw had the ſame mea (ure dealt them. Arz- 
ſides deſerves a moment tha may en- 
lure to perpetuity, for his ſingular verive 

() <þ girl 
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and wiſdomy who for his integrity of life | 
and converſation,was firnamed Juſtus, And bu 
at that time wixen the Law of Oftraciſme 
was in force among the Athenians, a rude, 
booriſh,beet-brain'd tellow, with a ſcrole þ 
of paper in his hand, chanced to meet him, 

who with much importunacy would have 
forced im to write his name therein, Ari- 
ſtides being aſtoniſhed ar his earneſt and 
ſtrange requeſt ; asked him, Whether any man 
couldever ſay he bad injured any perſon 8 No, 
(replicd the fellow)all the reaſoz that prompts 
me to my demand, 1s onulythis, I ſtomach yow 
S:rname, Juſtus, Ir is reported by Cicero, 
that the Epheſ;, at the baniſhment of their 
Prince, Hermodorus, pronounced this Ser- 
tence : Let 4 not excel ozze another z and if fron 
any do contrary to what 1s herein ſpecified or Iii 
mentioned, he ſhall no longer reſide among w, Jple 
but mutt procure ſome other dwelling place, Jhas 
Strange Cuſtoms of Popular States ! Plato Jble 
(as we havealready inſtanced ) faith, That Jup 
rn State can be long liv'd that is governed by [it 
Tron or Braſs ;, that 1s, by phanatick or infa- Jthz 
tuared perſons ; who betng altogether unfit Jen 
for Goverment, fſcem to be born to di- IN; 
ſ{turb, rather than obey. For they, afte tir 
{ome petty or imaginary ſucceſs at war, |ga 
growing inſolent and rympanous , ba [ha 
alwa1cs 
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lwaies ſome flattering Tutors, and collo- 
wing popular Captains to cxtol rheir Ver- 

es, ready at hand ; who immediately up- 
n this allured, or rather caught with the 


 folden bairof glory, rejc& the LOUEEY 


f their wiſe governours, rebclling again{t 
eir Superiours, and fo uſurping their 
wtul power, take it into their hands, and 
nanage it according to their own corrupt 
ills and depraved judgements z which 1s 
he cauſe that ſuch Srares ſoon expire, and 
hat oftentimes in their very infancy : for 
through rhe diverfiry of minds and optn1- 
"ns among them , they become void of 
ounſel ; and after a continued ferics (if it 
aſt any conſiderable time ) of infolency, 
contention and taQion, they become ſub- 
niffive either toa few, or elſe to ſome {1n- 
ze perſon. Thus did the Athenians, who 


, Jhaving obtained the victory in a memora- 


ble Sea-fight againſt the Medes, bladder'd 
up with pride from their ſucceſs herein, 
it caufed fedirion and tumultuation 1n 
that State, notwithſtanding the contrary 
endeavours of the more ſober to prevent 1t. 
Nay, the original of States Popular ſome- 
times ariſeth from rebellion attempted a- 
gainſt the Royal Party, as it frequently 


happened at Rome: ang at other times 1t 


falls 
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{alls out, when the people through tyranny[La' 
are exaſperated, and made deſperate bylthq 
the rigour of their Princes or Governours ;lc& 
for then by torce of arms againſt their eq 
King,they begin to mould a new-faſhionedſrhc 
Government among themſelves ; which theſe 
Swiſſes, not many years fince, have done,ſqp 
As to Oligarchy or Tyranny, we ſhall notÞan 
extend our diſcourſe, but paſs them by, be-[fra 
cauſe we judge ſuch kind of Government: 
to be altogether wnjult, inſupportable, and[ſee 
quite contrary to a verruous and civillſpr; 
lite, It 
Now, as to the diſcovery of the moſ 
notable and imitable Commonweals and|p}, 
Kingdoms 1n the habitable World, thatÞuſi 
ſhall be the ſubject of our enſuing Chap-Jhj 


ter, he 
Cn to es Th "a 
CHAP: III, ſec 

WP , br 
wherein us contained the various Forms of the], . 
moſt memorable and famous Commonweat |, 
and Kingdoms tn the World. At 

| bl 


He excellency and pre-eminency | th 
every Nactionor Republi. k may eafily | or 

be underitood by the CORE be 
aws 
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0DY[Laws therein practiſed and cxerciſed : tor 
dyIthoſe are judged the beſt, that dire the 
5zIcourſe of tiieir lite according ro juſtice and 
Elrfequiry, and not the peculiar waimiies of 
Kedſtheir own natural tancy ; and conttant! 
theſperſevere therein, with out ſo much: as the 
ne,Jappearance of change or variation : it is 
ictÞan apparent and clear argument of temale 
de-ſfrailty, far dcrogating trom the dignity of 
enfMan, to be fo fickle and inconſtant, as to 
ndIſcek atter variety s but to be fix'd and 
Vllerounded, is an argument of a noble reſo- 
lution, 

oft] And firſt, as for the Commonwealth of 
nd{Plato, we ſhall paſs that by, becauſe it is 
batJuſually ſaid, that ſuch a Government as 
2p-Jhis, ncither 1s, hath been, nor ſhall be 
hereafter, 

The Athenian Republick was firſt made 
as followeth : That Pcople being diſper- 
ſed, and haunting the woods and fields like 

bruce Animals, were firſt by Cecrops,and at- 
the tcr by Theſews confined to a City, which 
was then called Cecropta, now Ather.s, and 
at length reduced toa Kingdom, de{cenda- 
ble to their Poſtcriry. Bur what authority 
of | the Senate had under thoſe Kings ( witch 
ly [order d1d repreſent the Optrmacte ) cannot 
nd | be manifeſted or apparently known, by 
ws reaſon 
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reaſon of the length of time, and mult. 
tude of years fince elapſed, as alſo the 
paucity of thoſe Writers that have any 
waies diſcourſed thercon, Yet we mult be. 
lieve, that Kings had in thoſe dates their 
Sages or Wiſemen about them, and made 
uſe of their counſel in the management cf 
their political affairs. The Kings of thar 
Age ( as Thucydides writes ) did rule by 
conſent of People, and with their ſuffra- 
ges did many times determine thoſe things 
whereof they themſelves were doubttul. Yer 
that Government was of ſhort continu- 
ance; for, in tra& of time ( which alre- 
reth all things) it was committed to rhe 
multitude, whoſe force and power did ut- 
eterly ſubvert the Commonwealth. 

The Lacedzmonian Stare ſcemed to 
contain all the three {orts oft Government, 
Viz, King, Nobles, and Pcople; the No- 
bles were their Senators, and the People 
| were the Ephoztz for .they were alwaics 
eleed out of the number of popnlar men, 
Now the Lacedzmonians are very much 
extolled, in that for the ſpace of feven hun- 
dred years compleat, they have continued 
without any alterationof their Laws, Cu- 
ſtoms,or Government. Burt the Venetians 
mn that reſpe&tmay challenge a greater por- 

con 
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tion of glory, for they have till this ve 
preſent Age of ours conſtantly lived under 
one Form of Government and Governours 
the ſpace of one thouſand years,and better, 

Now the Venetians in framing their 
Republick, do include within the name of 
People, Gentlemen and Citizens ; being 
very carcful ro oppoſe any other, if he pre- 
ſume or dare u{urp that title, becauſe th 
only are capable of Magiſtracy, The Se- 
nate 15 choſen our of that number that re- 
preſents an Optimacze, and tis the foundari- 
On, as 1t were, of that State, The Duke is 
elected our of that number that reſemble 
Kings. 

Polybzus doth very much extol the Ro- 
man Monarchy, becauſe it was made up of 
the King, Nobility and People ; ſuppoting 
that by this means the King tor tear of the 
People durſt not become inſolent ; and the 
People, out of reſpec to the Senate,durſt 
not diſobey the King, VV hich Form of Re- 
publick 1s accounted moſt juſt, For as per- 
tet harmony is made up ot Treble, Mean, 
and Baſe; fo the beſt and fureſt agreement 
among men, and the moſt ſtable Govern- 
ment, is eſtabliſhed by the mixture of the 
Beſt,the Mean, and the Baſe people. 

Romuly ( (aith Lity ) being ( as we have 

alrcady 
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already mentioned y by conſent both ofou 
God and men ele&ed King , though the|Fre 
State was then but an Embryo, refuled to[wl 
have the reinsof Government lie altogetherJan 
npon his own ſhoulders, and did theretore|the 
call unto his aſſiſtance one hundred Sena- ble 


peace, with many other priviledges rhere- Ft 
unto annexed. And it this model of Go- me 
vernment had {till continued in Rome, there [C0 
had not been ſo great an cttuſion of bloud [ms 
in aſpiring after nt and enlarging the 
Territories of the Roman Empire ; Nor he! 
had the happineſs of that Country been PÞwi 
ſhaken with ſo many ſeditiens > which wu 
did at length work her ruine and deſolati- 
on : for ſhe was obſerved to be very little [thre 
acquainted with peace all the time ſhe | 4 
ſtood upon her own legs,ever fince ſhe was het 
able to go alone. £1 
But now let us take the Governments of 
Our 
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offour Age into conſideration; and firſt,of the 
he [French Monarchy 3 which owns a King, 
to|who rules ad placitum, ar his own diſcretion: 
xer[and although his authority come not under 
rejthe lath of the Law , vert like an honoura» 
ble and juſt Prince, he acts nothing contra- 
ry to Law, or Honour, In his Kingdom, 
>&|the Noblemen, which they call Peers, re- 
preſent an Optzmacze : the People are divi- 
ded into three forts 3 Gentlemen, Clergy- 
men, and the popular Multitude and a 

ice number of rheſe three aſſembled to- 
gether by the Kings Edi or Command, 
derermine matrers of greateſt importance 
n the Kingdom, This Council was anci- 
ntly called Pauceltium, as the eAtoliars na- 
, Jmed theirs Panetolium, and the univerſal 


ud [ram ; though fince, as we have already 
he Jlinted, by reaſon of the Engliſh wars 
or [here, the King gor all authority into his 
en wn hands, ſo that his word carries as 
ch [much force and validity with it, as the for- 
eras of Parliament, which were their 
three Eſtates conven'd and met together. 
As for the Spaniſh Monarchy. the King 
7as [here hath Soveraign authority and power; 
e Council-Royal repreſents an Optimacie 
nd the three prime Orders of Knighthood 
may 
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may be compared to the popular State, | ® 
For the Order of St Jago, Collatrava, and 
Alcantara, aſiembled with the King, decide de 
the moſt important State-controverſies and|*Y 
affairs, 

The Monarchy of Polonia conſiſts like. | 
wiſe of theſe rhree ſorts, 7. e, The King,No- 
biliry and People z bur ir is to be noted, [*© 
that this word People here, denotes only br 
Knights and Gentlemen, The Union and|* 
Fellowſhip of theſe orders is ſo admirable, |% 
that the King without the advice of his|M** 
Council and their authority, can do no- 
thingz nor can the Council determine 
without the King's approbation, and the 


S-/ 


am 


Peoples content. In this Kingdom, the Fn 
Laws are of fo great force, that cvcry man kk 
religiouſly ſwears to keep and obſerve pi 
them; and if any perſon a& contrary to yl 
that Oath, he is accounted unjuſt and im- ri 
pious. Now that Oath by which they ſwear 
to be tri in the obſervance of their Laws 
and Liberry,is in rheir vernacular language 
called, Captwe z which 1s as much as 7; eamen pr 
capitis in Latine : for, as the head is kept Aut 
in health, and preſerved from the injury of kj 
the nipping weather,by being covered ; ſo? 
by vertue of that Oath, their Laws, Lives |;* 
and Liberties are conſerved ; and to main-[ 

tain 
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| fain ir,no man is ſo feartul,as not toventure 
ig] Bs ite againſt Tyrants, and all ſuch as en- 
'y deavour ro cut the wings of publick Liber- 
nd fy and Happineſs, This people enjoy great 
freedom ; being principled with this pet » 
ſwafſion, that to live according to the dire- 
og. | &10n of tne Law, is the moſt.abſolute Lt- 
d, berty tn the World, In this Kingdom, the 
il Prince follows not the 4:Famen of his own 
nd willand fancy, bur ſticks cloſe to the Rule 
le, of the Law, In waging wargor concluding 
his [9&2ce, he makes uſc of his Council ; never 
10. [{anſgrcfling. Law: which works this effect, 
ine at the Kings'perſon is not only honoured 
hel4Mong the people, but had in high reve- 
chAxnce and citimation ; fo. that he may be 
1an [81d r0 be adored,rather than obeyed. And 
rve (yo indeed is there, that would not entire- 
ly love, hongur, reſpect,and reverence that 
Prince, that in governing ſtcers himſclt by: 
te Cyacſure of tne Laws xcentented. tqbe 
&d by rhe Ling:of reaſon,direging himſelf 
ln all his ungertakings, according to the: 
rudent and grave advice of; his Senators > 
ept Auchoricy thus, uſed,createsa gencral love, 
y of king and confent among rhe SubjeRs. To 
" ſof@nclude, the King of Polonia, ſeems ſuch a. 
ves rince, as Plato,; ArzFotle, Xenopbon, and Os; 
wer Legiſlarors have detirgd ro bear ſway. 
"7 in 
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In all well-regulated Commonweals and 
Kingdoms, and ſuch as both God and Na- 
ture approve. The Senate here bears the fol 
Image of Optimacy, and hath much power 
and authority ; tor they being choſen out 
ot the wiſer ſort of Nobles, rhey only, Lb] 
ſay, conſult with the King about State-af- 
fairs. Their authority is not unlike the Ho- | 
mottme ot Perſia, or the Ephori; of Lacedeme« |, 
ia. The Gentlemen of Polonra reſemble 
the Popular Statc; for on them is impoſed | 
a great part of the Government, and may þ, 
be ſaid to be as a Seminary trom whence þ;.. 
ifſue both Counſcllors and Kings. Þþ 
The Empire of Germary confiſts of the 
Emperour, Princes, and People 3 which, 
being governed. by divers Potentates, andþ® 
their policy-- being ſcartered into ſundry 
Governments, comes not eaſily within the 
reach of a-conciſe deſcription. be 
The quondam Kingdom of Britain, nowl 
called Exgland, obeycth one King, who ele; 
Qeth Senators, unto whom'the reſidue of 
Nobles, and ſome of the Popular.Ordet 
being joyned, make one Common Cour|,.” 
cil, which is called in our 140m, a Parli&h. 
ment, But- native modeſty forbids us tok,, ; 
proceed any farther upon this ſubje&®;k, 
whoſe Encomza's we judge to be a Th > | 
ar 
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@ | far 'more ſuitable to a forrain Pen. 

- | Onedifficulty there remains ſtill, the re- 
© |ſolurion whereof we have reſerved for the 
TIcloſe of this Chapter ; ard that is this 
Xt What a Citizen is, which we have ſo 
Puch all along diſcourted of > To which 
I [ve anſwer : 

0] Thar this word Citizen hath had ſeveral 
pf ceptations among Writers, Some have 
" alled the whole number of Inhabitants by 
- fe name of Citizens, Others, only thoſe 
a fac are deſcended of Noble and free-born 
Citizens. Some call them Cirizens whoſe 
Fathers were free-born within the City ; 
ne hers would have them to fetch their Pe- 
4 wree more remote, from theif ancient 
grandfathers, And ſome are of opinion, 
a)far forrainers received into the SOcicty of 
*|{tizens, and naturalized, or Denizen'd; 
_F{rve the name of Citizens, Ariſtotle 
0"trms them Citizens, that are capable of 
_ blick Oſhces in State, and are deſcended 
©"F free and honeſt Parentage. In popular 
_ ates, all they are uſually called Cirizens 
Wk dwell in the City, as well Poor, as 
Vl; Bad, as Good; none being Bond- 
'"Y 13 for Every one 1s capable of Govern- 
&, ne, becauſe there is an univetſal pariry 
- Jong them, Of this nattire Was the 
jar ; P 2 Athe- 


[> 


1 
e 
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Athenian Commonwealth ( before ſpoken 
of.) ſo.long as it was. ſubject to Popular 
Government ; and the Cantons of Swirzer- | tt 
land ſteer:the (ame courſe even to this very | þ, 
Day. And divers Cities in Germany there| pa 
are, called tree 3 where the Inhabitants] a 
live popularly, ſecluded from Gentlemen, te 
and noble Citizens. In an Oligarchy, . be-| H 
cauſe men are molt re{pe&ted tor their re-| or 
venues -and ſubſtance, they that are moſt] w 
rich are reputed Citizens, though rhey are pl 
diſhonourable, becauſe careleſs of all ver: 
rue ; and make it their whole ſtudy to bef thi 
rich Quo jure, udJue in Jurta, by hook or by ha 
crook: ( as. we ſay ) right or wrongs, noſna 
matter which way. 'they obtain-ity to the] ze! 
end that;they may come to digniry andſan 
preterment, not as wiſc and vertuous., but me 
as rich and wealthy perſons. ty, 
Among the Romans, thcre were {evera Th 
ſorrs of Citizensz Some were called Myſor 1 
Hcipes, ſome Colon, and others Latizt ; eve{obe 
ry one, of them retaining thoſe condiriongled 
that- were allotted them by the people dthe 
Rome.. Some whereof were free, {ome Colbre 
tederate, 'and ſome Stipendiary. - Somgran 
were. created Citizens pleno jure, whidpand 
ws by vaice z and they-were thought yorſtha 
thy of all honours 5 Others, Jurehs rarity 


wh 
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| which were of the number: of thoſe that 
ar | were- admitted into the the City without 
r- | the ſuffrage of the people; and they were 
ry | hozoris gratia called Citizens, as the Cam- 
re | pare, and Equites, He likewiſe was counted 
nts] a Citizen of Rome, whoſe name was writ- 
n,| ten in the Book of the Cenſfors, and was an 
pe-| Houſe-keeper, By all which it is perſpicu- 
re-] ous and evident, that in all Republicks they 
oſt} were properly called Citizens that could 
are ny a right to Office, and could give ſuf- 
'er:\ irage in the State; whereas he that wants 
) beſ theſe priviledges, is rather to be called In- 
by] habitant, or Client, than Citizen, In Mo- 
noſ narchies and Ariſtocracics thoſe are Citi- 
the zens that are vertuous, In the Jatter,good 
an} and vertuous men only govern ; mm the for- 
buy mer, one alone, that tor Bounty, Liberali- 
ty, and Magnificency cxcels -all- others, 

ra} Thoſe people which are naturally Slaves, 
Myor wickedly debauched,do for the'moſt parr 
evejovey T yrants. and that Government is<cal - 
100g led /mperium deſpoticum : Yer are nor all 
ledJthey to be judged Slaves, thar are encum- 
2otbred with the power and oppreſſionof Ty- 
,omJrants, it they be nor withall baſe minded 
icqand vicious. For we read of many Citizens 
worfthat have freed themſelves and their Coun- 
miry from ſervitude, by ſlaying or expelling 
ſhi - 2 the 


peRations were herein fruſtrated, they 
choſe rather to loſe their lives than their 
Liberty, as Brutw and Cato did, with many 
other Romans, Thus we have given the de- 
{cription and diviiion of the anc:ent States 
Popular,Republicks and Kingdoms ; in the 
next Chapter we ſhall demonſtrate the 
new models of Government {cr up by the 
rebellious ſince the late unhappy wars be- 
tween King and Parliament. 
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CHAP. IV. 


The new-fangl ed Model of Modern Policy, be- 
ing of three ſorts ; a Protefior dom, a Commit- 
teedom,and a Rumpdon ; and firſt,of the Pres 
tefiordom, 


r A Sforthathelliſh monſter, that dam- 
nable Machiavilian that firit gave riſe 

eo this {ame ſtrange and unheard-of Go- 
vernment; we thall ſay nothing tending 
Etcher to his Parentage, Birth, or Educats 
on, becauſe we have reſerved thar as a (ub- 
je& tor another entire peece ; only, thar he 
might be ſaid to be a man ot blouds, in rhe 
plural number, as Zzpporab {aid to her Hil 
and 
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the Tyrants; and if they found their ex-. 
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{ band Moſes : Who butcher-like made cru- 


elty his profeſſion, and was never berter 
than when he had his Sword ſheathed in 
his Country-mens bowels ; ſo that we may 
afhirm, what ſucceeding Ages will unque- 
ſttonably maintain : | 


— D;cat de Tygride natum 
Poſteritas----- 


An audacious Rebel, that durſt aſpire from 
the mean condition of a private perſon, ro 
the Throne, though he firſt waſh'd his 
hands in the bloud of his Soveraign! He 
repreſented the real Tragedy ofa King and 
no King ; whoſe mourh water'd after thar 
Title, bur chat he dur(t nor aſſume ir, being 
he had fought ſo long againſt ir, and was 
[worn to the depoſition of all Kingſhip 
for the future, 

He, to raiſe himſclf on the top cf the 
Pyramid of honour, trampled over the 
heads of the moſt Loyal Subjc&s of the 
Realm ; made a foot-ball of a Crown,and 
endeavoured utterly to extirpate the Royal 
Progeny, Root and Kind , Stem and Stock : 
Nay, I will be bold to ſay, if that an inno- 
cent Babe had been born with Yzvue le Roy in 
his mouch, he muſt have been faod tor his. 
| of Sword, 
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Sword, as well as the firſt-born were for 
Herod... It is credibly reported, that Hugh 
Peters, that ſpiritual Dragooner, and Noly 
hatch'd this Government as they were wal- 
king togetner in a ficld : a brace of pious 
Devils ! They would carry the outward 
ſhew of ſanity, whenas all their ations 
proclaim'd them diabolical. There was 
never ſo furious an Incendiary, as this pi- 
ous Pulpir-cuffer;z nor no Mach;avel more 
apt to receive the impreſſion of infernal 
Counſel, who would ſacrifice both foul 
and body. to accompliſh his own ends, or 
promote his ſelf-interclt. The whole Na- 
tion was enchained in a more than Zgypti- 
an Bondage 35 who were compelled to ſub- 
mit to this Tyrant No!, or be cut off by 
him ; nothing but a word and a blow, his 
will was his Law ; tell him of Magna Char- 
ta, he would lay his hand on his (word, and 
cry Maga Farta : No Liberty was granted 
to the Subject, unleſs it were that of Con- 
{cience; and that too was denied the more 
Orthodox and Loyal Party. The People 
were rob'd of all Laws, Rights and Priv1- 
ledges, and ſometimes of their Lives; 
whilſt he, like a Tyrant, inſulced with a 
Quis contragicet ? The Citizens were 


inhu- 


ſo ' flecced and pilled , "that had this: 
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inhumane barbarous wrerch continued 
much longer, he had ſent London into the 


+ |Cotnitry a begging. To ſay God ſave the 


K148,was a crime as black as any forbidden 
in the Decalogae : but ſo long as that was 
prohibited publikely and privately, it was 
n vain to cry out, God ſpeed the Plough, or 
expect any bleſſing from ' the ſuperiour 

wer. His infernal plots and machinati- 
ons had wrought the utter ruinc and deſo- 
lation of the Country, had not Providence 
divine cut him off, to the general benefit 
and rejoycing of the Nation, Engliſh 
ground groaned with the burthen of this 


1- [inburwane Tyrant, It was notenough that 


the Engliſh ſhould be ſcourged, but the 
whip muſt lye before them; it was not 
ſuthcient that he ſhould be the Author of 
all chetr woes while living, bur they muſt 
live ſubject ro his Tyranny and oppreſſion 3 
and like ſo many mutes, condeſcend to all 
his aCtions by ſilence, not daring to ment1- 
on the leaſt diſlike, though it thwarted 
their diſpoſition never ſo much, He was a 
rod of their own making, and they were 
content to untruſs whilelt he whipt them. 
In vain it was tor the moſt accurate wit to 
plead Reaſon or Law againſt the Sword : 
the Tongue is too weak a weapon for the 
Dagger, 
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Dagger. During the uſurpation of -this| gu 
ſame helliſh Tyranr, what a Chaos of con-| T1 
futon beſpread the face of the whole Na-| an 
tion> How was all the Land benegroed| ſo 
with more than the Egyptian darkneſs qt | yo 
perſecution > The whole Country was en-| to 
veloped in clouds, and ruine hung over the| 0\ 
heads of the people, by as ſlender a thread, | of 
as the Sword over the head of Damocles at| te: 
the Banquet, The whole Land was en-| er 
rombed in deſpair, and littleor no hope of | ar 
arelurre&ion, till a divine hand wrought | m 
it by his long-expected death : and ir is the | tu 
Cordial wiſh and hearty defire of the loyal | de 
Pen-man, that all his Majeſties and the | kt 
Kingdoms enemies were as ſtately interred | th 
as he was, Had he deſerved an Epitaph,we | al 
would have ftretch'd hard but our brain | re 
ſhould have furniſhed him with one ; but | as 
fince he was ſo unworthy, we hold itas | P, 
great a diſparagement ro our quill co be- | un 


s : 
wa Copy of Verſes on him, as he was a | 1t 


grief and trouble to the Loyal Party of the | fe 
Nation. And indeed, how can any Son of | Q 
Phebus employ his time fo ill, as to (alute | w 
his dead corpſe with an Epitaph, that was | if 
{o great an enemy to them when living z | 11 
Who had a real defign to extirpareall li- | c: 
tcrature, and implunge us intoasdeep 8 | V 


gul ph 
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gulph of ignorance and protaneneſs as the 
Turk 1s caſt into > he hated all Learning, 
and the Learned. becauſe his crimes were 
ſo black and horrid that they went far be- 
yond the mercy of the Book. He granted a 
roleration for all Religions, becauſe his 
own was to chooſe z and that he might not-- 
oftend the render Conſciences of his pre- 
tended Zealors and Favourites, who were 
true Vaſſals to the Luſt and Villany of ſuch 
an imperious Uiurper. Honeſty was ſo 
much out of faſhion, that he that was ver- 
tuous was a Maletator, and deſerved 
death ; for Knavery was 4 la mode ; and you 
know the old Saying, 1t « as good to be out 
the World, as out of the Faſhion. An honeſt loy- 
all Subject was as much hooted and poin- 
red at, and judged as ridiculous an ObjeR, 
as a Spanitih Daz in his Country Garb at 
Paris, An honeſt man was as {trange a fight 
in Ezglaznd,as a Horſe in YVenice,or a Beggar 
in Hollaxd; and he was as like to be pre- 
terred to his favour, as a Spurrier was tQ 
QueenElzabeth,Bur fince heis in his grave, 
we will not rake up his aſhcs any farther z 
it hecan find any reſt there now dead,who 
Iwing I am ſte had little or none in his 
conſcience; ( for he ever carried a civil 
War in his breaſt, of fears, ſuſpicions and 
+ jealoulics ) 


' * had ambition enough to perſwade her {elf 
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jealouſies)he ſhall lie ſecure for we intend 
to difturb him no farther. f 

After the death of this Britiſh Idoll, R;- 
chard the fourth his Son peep'd out 3 who 
had no fault ſo great, as that he had him to 
his Father; for it was generally believed, 
he would be but Tehant to: the Right 
Landlord, or the Stuarrs Steward, to {ect all 
things in order till he was reſtored, But 
alas ! he prov'd bur a fortnights wonder; 
no {ooner up, but down ; his depoſition (it 
we may credit report ) was the womaniſh 
plot of weeping Fleetwoods Lady ; who ſto- 
mach'd it that his preferment ſhould be 
greater than her Husbands, though 1t pro- 
ved to little purpoſe : & indeed,it 15 {eldom 


known that female counſel ever arrives to| 


any better ſucces; nor is there any reaſon 
that the Diſtaft ſhould be a companion for 
the Scepter, A Kitchin was a great deal 
more fir for her than a Throne, though ſhe 


that ſhe deſerved the name of a Princeſs. 
Yet had R:chaydbeen heir of his Fathers 
parts (though it was well he was not) he 
would {ſoon have fruſtrated all their de- 
ſigns, and come to as mifch hetght and 
greatneſs : Bur he had not enough of the 
Rogue in his Compoſition, to make upa 


damned 2 
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nd] damned Politician, He was fitter to bear a 
Hawk on his Fiſt; than to hold a Sceprer in 
Rj=| his hand, Alſedentary, retired, Country- 
ho] life, was far more ſuirable to his temper 
ro] and diſpoſitiqn,than a tumultuousCity-lite, 
2d,] He was altogether ignorant in that ſo 
he] much pratiſcd profeſſion of piecing |, 
all] Lion with the Foxes tail 5 which no doubr 
ut] he might have done, had he been as well 
T;| read in Machiauilas his Sire was, He was 
(1t] not much read in Policks, as appears by 
{| the ſmall term of time that was allotted 
to-| him to play the Proteftor, But no matter, 
be] ic was:well it fell ont ſo : he 1s like to fare 
0-| the better-for jt, in the judgement of the 
"Mm | moſt-cenſorious, Beſides,it was whar ſuited 
to | with his phancy ; ( according to: relation ) 
on | bettex,than all the.pfurped power and au- 
for | thority of his Predecefior, Exit ProteRor, 
cal| he was burlike a Pageanr,a King in a Play; 
he| he only:;appears vpan the Stage, ,makes a 
elf] leg, andirakes his }eaye of you; but what. 
comes'next > The State-Groteſcoes will ſoon 
rs| reſolve.,you, the buſineſs is already hatch'd; 
he| roomfor a Committteedom, which being 
e-| the ſecond branch ofthis tripartite Anar- 
nd chy, challenges a; place in the fatch Chap- 
he] ter,, ''* ney | 


a 
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of a Commutteedom, 


X T Hen R:chard ( as the Major part of 
the Gentry do ) had retired himſelf 
to his Country-houſe tor a mouth-full of 
freſh Air, there ſtarts-up another kind of 
Government, hatch'd by a Committee of 
Safety 3\ ( of ſlavery, they. meant) who 
were a rude rabble of FaCtious, Illicerate, 
Phanatick, Diſloyal- Rebelsz a knor of 
Kmpperdolizgs ; of the fame ſtamp with 
thar Gefman Botcher, Jack-a-Leydez: rhe 
very merdaitle and excrementitious i off- 
ſ{conrins of the Nation : during 'which 
time we might be {aid ro be the true At/- 
podes ; for the Shove was placed above the 
Head : and the Nation troubled with ſuch 
a State- A poplexy, ot -Political Meagrim, 
that it would ſoon have reeF'd to its deſtru- 
Rion ( being drunk' with Rebelliory) had 
not the Heavens made a reſtauration of our 
priſtine Laws and anctent Liberty, by che 
re-eſtabliſhinent of our moſt gracious S0- 
veraign,Charlesthe Second. Thus did they 
wheel abour the Circumference of Go- 

: vernment 
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yernmentr, till they hir _ the Center, 


. [viz, Monarchy, How like a ſenſeleſs bo- 
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dy did the Nation lic, during this ſtrange 
unheard-of Government > Nor was it a 
wonder ; for how can the Members live 
without theit Head > Miſerable and deſpi- 
cable was the condition of the Natives, ſo 
that they became ridiculous to their 
Netghbours ; Law lay bleeding, and Ju- 
tice run quice contrary to her Inſtitucion, 
Learning was of ſo {mall cſtcem and ac- 
count, that it was thought an incumbrance 
and prejudice to him that could boaſt of it, 
Divinity was quite out of date ; Churches : 
were pulled down for Edification z To rob 
Cathedrals ſacrilegiouſly,was Picty ; The 
Temple was converted into a Stable z-{0 
thar 1t might well be ſaid, that Horſe and 
Man fſerv'd God aiike, The Pulpirts were 
hung with blew Aprons, and Cheapſide pro- 
duced better Preachers than Cambridze, No 
Order nor Decorum in Gods houſe, but all 


things ſluttiſhly handled ;' as if the Queen 
of Scierices, Divinity, muſt be cloathed in 
hlthy rags. As if the Father of Langua- 
pes underſtood no Language but Engliſh , 
he Latine and Greek Fathers muſt nor be 
noted, bur were almoſt ceme to the 
Chandlers ſhops ro make waſte hy, 

0 
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No Prayer but what was by the Spirit zþp | 
Bold audacious Villains, thar dare aſcerdfpy 
the Pulpit, and there talk with God ex termwfer 
pore, And indeed, molt of theſe Spirit«fhe 
mongers made moving Sermons : for not; Pu 
man. of underſtanding in the Church, 'bwho 
would go out before they had done, Thehhis 
Orthodox Clergy were diſ-reſpected, - ca4þru 
| Iumniatrcd, reviled, impriſoned, and execudhro 
ted, what not > But why, or whereforc, n6þed 
one knew : as {queamiſh as theſe SeQaricyſirc 
ſeemed to be, they could ſwallow down father 
Benefices, and never diſgorge them, "Thekid 
Steeple-Houſes mult down, they were ſu-þy; 
perſtirious bulineſſes ; They ſay, their trewhor 
der, I (ay, their large Conſciences promp3hock 
red them to theſe ſacrilegious ations ; aut 

all-tor the promoting of cheir own filchyke 

lucre and ſelf-intereſt z which madethemhrir 
convert thoſe 'Church-Utrenſils that werdhq 
conſecrated to Sacred uſes, to their own, be:þe. 
nefit and profir, Theſe foul fiends haunted}, 
{acred grounds moſt, not out of devoriongþcc; 
but gain ; Thus was it their dayly praGticeþg, 
to learn to leap over Steeples-: and whereatiþ,as 
we uſcd to ſay, Zord encreaſe our Faith; , Whey \ 
might then heartily cry out, and ſay, Log, | 
decreaſe our Faiths ; tor we had then ſo manyſy, 
among us,that it a Jew or Pagan had com} cy 

| 2 
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it >Þo be converted among us, he would have 
nd found as much diftcrence i in the outward 
meremony and preacning of the VV ord, as 
itshhere is between Our Teners ang. theirs : 
#Purward ſhew and oftentation had ailmott K 
worm 'd out the Subſtance of Religion, But 
hefhis Cockatrice ( thanks ro Heaven ) was 
caxgruſhe in the Shell; this prodigious birth 
:jrov'd aboruve, almoſt as ſoon contoun- 
n0fed as conceived. Had we ſuffcred thoſe 
i{irds of prey to have been tledge ( for they 
fathere bur pin-feathered) it migit have been 
Tekid in our Proverb, that we Lrought up Birds 
(u- pick out our own eyes, But they were all 
IM pon got by Lowbelling; theſe filly Wood- 
W pcks were enſnared in a Gia laid t by the 
loyal Party, Veil may Albioz acknow- 
ly fc dge St George her Patron, {ince we have a 
EMffrinity of them to protect usz one St George, 
And a brace of Sir Georges. This Commit- 
"e-Conventicle of Cacodenions was ſoon 
tedracke and diffolved z which hapned very 
Mhicceſstully, for cite < e whole Nation had 
1&bon come to its difſolution, If cver chere 
has a Tower of Babel, (urc it was here then; 
Whr wiat could be ſaillof E-zland more juſt- 
8, than that it was a Land of Contuſion > 
WNow the Anabaptilts {trutted it ez cxreyps 5 
Mhey. dominccrcd as it thcy had been ole 
_... Q Maſters 


- 
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Maſters of the Univerſe : And had liberry ;, 
to broach their damnable and erroneoug a; 
opinions in all places without controule ge 
Six days ſhalt tho labour, that part of- thqry, 
Commandment they allowed z and the ſeg; 
Venth thou ſhalt teach, that was their owtha( 
addition z art work all the week, and &, 
preaching on Sundates, Surely the leavenſe] 
of theſ> Phariſees mult be very (trong, thatgy 
can work a Coblerout of the Stall into they, 
Puipir; where'you might ſee him thumb, 
the Bible with his maſſey fiſt, and beginhhe 
to pitch on a portion of Scripture, thouglſhhe 
he begin at the wrong end of the Book; pre 
and then like a Fugitive, runs away frompy 
the Text( and how can he do otherwiſezforþc; 
he 15 beſide the Laſt.) Ne ſutor ultra crept cou 
aam, was an ancient Proverb ; bur rheyfcor 
neglected all antiquity ſo much, that thelGe 
pulled down all Churches whoſe ourfide]Ch 
pronounced them ancient, and crept in 
hoies and corners; which is enough to} — 
Evince that they can never be regilieed eater 
Avgelss , who were found fo often i Argu 
tis : bur their deeds of darkneſs required 
ſuch dark corners, who if they had appea- 
red in tie Light, had ſoon maniteſted thell 
tmbe-ility and villany : But 'now we may 
in the Juglers Dialc& fay, Prefto ! Jackſ,q | 
Laijnbert 
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TIELambert and his Legion of Hobgoblins are 
OlFaniſhed ; zgoldsZy routed his Forces, and 
le Fecured his Perſon z where now in the 
udTower he hath ſo much liberty ( though 
[ehonfined ) asto {ing a Pal;zoge for his tore- 
Whaſt miſdemeanors, it he have bur thegrace 
o do ſo: his helliſh crew may wait for his 
Veeliverance by an Angel, as long as the 
nTurks did for the Reſurre&ion of their 
Warahomet, and find themſelves ar length mi- 
Mferably deluded. All which may afford 
them matter of repentance,ifthey have but 
lhe knowledge to make a ſpiritual im- 
KJprovement of ſo gracious an opportunity. 
oBur as their reign was ſhort and of {mall 
continuance, fo will we be, ſuiting the di(- 
rIcourſe ro the matter diſcourſed on, and 
"come to the third ſort of this new-fangied 
Government, which will take up the lat 
ide Chapter, 
n 


| 


_—_— : mm 


CHAP.-.-V:1; 
red of the Rumpaom. 


He Subje& of this diſcourſe being 


p. concerning the Rump, we thought fit 
- placc it in the Butrock of our Bock, that 


£3 2 {0 
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ſo we may come to an end by diſcourſingÞpi 
of an End, a Fag-end of Parliament, thePOr 
Rump. Ir is credibly reporred, that noble jma 
Brown was their Godtathcr, and beſtowed 1 
this name upon theſe Arſc-worms z whichpat 
proves him tobe as good a Nomez:clator asfha 
Adam, who gave names according to thefnc 
nature of the Beaſts that ckme betore him; [Lo 
and fo did he ; which was, and will conti-| 
nue to be a brandupon them(notwithſtand- 
ing the Vore that paſt in the Houſe for a 
iiry pound forteiture on every perſon thatþ 
thould call chem by that name) and their 
poſterity, {o long as the Snn and Moon en- 
dures, Had he ſcarched all the Dictionaries 
that ever were extant, he could never have 
round our a term more ſuitable for them, 
Had theſe beaſts been to cnicr the Ark, it Jan 
would have puzzled Noah himſclf to have {pe 
tuned them into pairs, M. 

This Rump was made up of a Rabble of [\\ 
rude, 1!l:tcrate, rebellious fcliows ; a heap [eve 
or cluſter ot Mechanicks ; that intended to he 
reduce the Nation to as mucli ſlavery andbe 
{crvility, as they themſelves were born to, [lik 
And firſt of all, let us nip Heſilyig 3 that [tel 
wice-mouth'd fcllow, that could fwallow th 
dovn Church and Biſhops Lands without | A 
any {cruple or conſcience : fo furious a Vil- ha 
lainz 


in 


IT, 
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ain, that he was able to {ct a whole King- 


thelom in combultion : One, that would have 


ble 
ved 


ichtather than tail. So horrible a Mammoni 


"AS 
the 
mz; 
Utl- 
1d- 
T a 
at 
elr 


nade a Bonctire of the City, ſo that he 
night but have warm'd his hands wn" 5 
hat he was rcfolved tocram his Coffers, 

ough he ſ{tarved his Conſcience : fo that 

ord have mercy upoy rich Sir AE eſfilrig 4 ſin- 
zer,Might have been the ſum of his Lerany, 
Deshorow that bloudy bect-brain'd wretch 
alls under our deſcription next 3 who was 
| State Hay-gee-ho, or Cartcr 5 and never 
ſhall come to the honour to be Waggoner 
to Charles bis Wain who fill thought,when 
he ſate in theParliament,that he was whiſt- 
ling to the Country Teem ; and therefore 


Jalwaics cndeavourcd to ride the Citizens, 


and make Aﬀles of them, But indeed, to 
ſpeak truth, we cannot much blame rhe 
Man; for he was cver ſo much uſed to the 
Whip, that he mult {ti]] be laſhing where- 
ever hecame, Yetone would have thought 
he might have ſpit in his hand and took 
better hold ; tor now his VV hip may prove 
like a Rod for his own Breech : Bur no mat- 
terevery School-boy could have told him, 
that the Rump uſcd ro pay tor all tautts ; 
And he might have remembred that we 
have a Proverb runs thus, 7he Pot goes zot ſq 
ofte# 
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often to the water, but tt comes broke home at 
laft ; which no doubt he will ſoon be made 
ſenſible of. But I am weary with whiſtling 
to this Brawny Boor, 

Enter Scot : his very name implies trea- 
chery ; As treacherows as 4 Scot, is old,though 
true; and may beappliable to himz tor they 
are as true Types one of the other, as the 
Dragonot the Devil. A bitter enemy to 
Kingihip he was, and one that had the im- 
pudence to afhrm publikely ( 1o report 1n- 
forms me) that he was one of the chietell 
chat fate in the Higheſt Court of Injuſtice 
tor the executing of Charles the firſt 5 and 
were it to do again, he would be as ready 
upon thar deſign as ever. Sure he was ſome 
kin to a Tinker, he proves himſelf ſuch a 
man of metal. 

Surge Harry Martin z ſhew thy ſmock- 
tace : well might he be a Rumper, he de- 
lighted ſo much inthe Tail. A lewd difſo- 
luce fellow ; fitter ro walk before a party of 
Whores, than to lead up a Regiment of 


Horſe. This is one of that ſan&ified Crew, | © 


that would procure any bulineſs to be done, 
if a female, from whom he might but cx- 
ped a kindneſs,put up the Petition, But he 


was once handſomly fitted by a handſome 


Girl ; whicha&ion made the name of Tre- 
pan 
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pan firſt known in Ermgland: His luſtful de- 
fire, though unaccomplithed, coſt rwo hun- 
dred pounds in ſawce; only thcy were {0 ci- 
vil to beſtow a dinner of h1m,inviting ſome 
other of the Members of this mock-Parlia- 
ment,only to divulge the trollick, Hence- 
forth, Harry, take this advice as from a 
friend, Beware of all ſuch coſtly petitions, 
if ever it be thy hap to prceter any more, 
But to dwell upon particulars thus,would 
require a Volume : I muſt haſten, fince I 
am come to the end, Thrs did Vol and the 
Rump play at Noſe in a——with the Na- 
tion, intending ( as it 15 thought) to ſink 
the People our of their deminitons, and to 
remain with their Confederates Lords of 
Great Brita!z, As for the Rumpers, they 
provided a Scavenger to {weep Loxdon- 
ltreets; and'he hath {weptthem away, and 
made the houſe clean tor more deſerving 
Perſons. Þ wonder what benefit dia cver 
accrew to tie Nation by their Acts and 
Ordinances; or when d&x{ they ever at- 
tempt any tiing,but, Tinket-wite,in mend- 
ing one hcle thcy made tree > All their 
conſultations rended only ro their own 
preferment, A knot of gnawying Vermine, 


| that tcd upon che fat of the Lana; A Com- 


pany of Buok-worms, who, becauſe igno- 
| rant 
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rant themſelves, were reſolved to deſtroy 
all Learning,and implunge the People intg 
an Abyſs of Brutiſhneſs and Barbariſm : 
and make them ſubſcrive to, and approve 
of whatſoever their dunghil ſpirits promp- 
red them to. Bur I muſt draw toa period? 
This New-fangled Model you have under 
the notion of Mox#rz Policy ( though iris a 
favour to call it ſo) for Relel{ron 1t ſhould 
be; but. was unwilling to front my Page 
with ſo fortnidavle a Ticle, For tne Natt- 
on hath been too too long ſenklible of the! 
heavy effects of Revellion ; which have 
lighted fomewha: hard upon their ſhoul- 
ders, The larter oart of this Piece, I con-: 
fels, differs from the former, as much as 
Heyaclitus from DTemocritzs z yet 1t 15 no ot- 
tence, I preſyme;, ( if I may bethought a 
ſufficient Apotheary ) to pur a {cruple of 
mirth into a doleot (eriouſne(s ; wheretore: 
I thall conclude vith what I ever made my 
Motto, 


—Noz ſir1a ſemper, 


FINIS. 


